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TRAILS AND TRIALS 


DEDICATION 


This book is dedicated to the memory of those pioneer families 
who endured the separation from friends and relatives in Eastern 
States, braved the dangers of traveling by wagon, and faced the 
lonesomeness, visissitudes of weather, and the hardships attend- 
ant upon the building of homes and communities in a new land, 


I wish to pay particular tribute to the founders of the comm- 
unity in and around the village of Spaulding, with most of whom 
I was privileged to have a personal acquaintance, 


Among these families were those of J, D. Spaulding,E. J, Emmons, 
J. V. Hoakison, A, J. Johnson, A. A. Hartman, W, M. Wilson, 

John Danielson, J. M. Joseph, W. H. Ross, Chas, Peters. Joshua 
Pearce, Richards Powers and Cameron Powers, 


There were others who lived here and helped in this organization, 
but most of them were here for only a short time and their names 

have passed into obscurity owing to the fact that records of that 
time are difficult to find. 


Copyright 1959 by Ray A. Wilson, Creston, Iowa 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The history of the early exploration and settlement, and the varied 
claims to ownership of the whole Mississippi Valley Territory and the lands 
to the west of it have been so thoroly covered by historians that there is 
no use in going into it extensively here. 


Even the history of early settlement in this County have been so ably 
written by Colby and Ide as to not need repetition. 


The history of Spaulding Township is so closely related to that of other 
Townships in the County and State that nothing can be written that wouldn't 
apply to other places as well as Spaulding. The greatest difference might be 
that other localities would have a slight difference in terrain or natural 
resources. Spaulding Township while being credited with having slightly 
better agricultural possibilities than some other Twshp's, had no sizable 
stream and no timber. The nearest approach to timber being a small patch of 
hazel brush on the south side of the road across from the present Spaulding 
house. This shortage of water and timber which was so vital to settlers in 
the east and south part of the County held back settlement for nearly twenty 
five years. What I am going to try to do is to present some of the personal 
problems and conditions that confronted the early residents of our Township. 


The people of today are interested in knowing how the early settlers lived, 
what recreation they had, what they ate, and what tools, implements and house- 
hold appliances they had; and how they existed under the vicissitudes of weather, 
poor housing, faulty transportation, and lack of ready communication. This is 
a difficult part of history to re-create. None of the people of that time is 
now living, and all we have on the subject are memories of tales told by par- 
ents or old neighbors, or perhaps by rare and scarce written documents. Stories 
that have to go through several generations before being recorded and are apt 
to be changed around or distorted and may vary in some detail from actual 
happenings, It is also a well known fact that early settlers and Pioneers made 
but few records that are available today, mainly because many of them were not 
as literate as we wish they had been, and did not find it easy to express them- 
selves on paper. The main thing to consider though is that these people didn't 
realize that they were making history. They were so busy trying to make a 
living in a new country, that it never entered their heads that someday people 
would be interested in many things they did which were merely commonplace 
routine details to them, 


It is this inability to get details on early happenings that makes collect- 
ors of today so anxious to get pioneer hand tools and household articles. An 
old churn, an ox~shoe, a kerosene lamp, a rope bed, a foot warmer or even a 
piece of old barb wire will excite the interest of most people, 


The history of most countries whether in Europe of America is written 
around wars and the conquest of territory and people by armed might. How 
different was the settlement of Iowa, especially our part of it. No army ever 
fought over our county, and no State in the Union has had fewer Indian troubles 
than Iowa. To be sure some Indians were moved out at different times, and 
rather unceremoniously at that, and some treaties were drawn up that were un- 
fair to the red man, but those were matters over which we had no control. The 
best we can do is to use our sympathy and help in encouraging the remaining 
Indians to adapt themselves to American ways of living and thinking. This 
movement is well under way as is shown by cnesus reports. Indian population 
is on the increase, and every year slows increasing numbers of Indians going 
to school and universities and into business and industries. We should also 
remember that many Indians and people of part Indian blood served with great 
honor to themselves and their country in the various armed conflicts in which 
our nation has been engaged in the present Century, 


While early explorers from France and Spain had traveled different parts 
of the Mississippi River and laid claims to all land west of the River clear 
to the Pacific Coast, they knew nothing of this vast area, nor how far it was 
to the Pacific, 


U. S. ownership started with the Louisana Purchase of which we are a part 
from France in 1803. France had recently acquired title from Spain, Neither of 
these countries was able to develop this territory nor to defend it against 
other powers owing to the distance from Europe and the slowness of sail trans- 
portation at that time. France then as now was spending time, men and money 
in wars and the cash from this sale financed more wars for them. While the 
purchase price seemed high at the time, it proved to be much cheaper than to 
gain possession by conquest as we might have done later on, 


The Lewis and Clarke Expedition in 1804, was composed of a band of hardy 
explorers who went from St. Louis, up the Missouri River, crossed the Continent.- 
al divide, then followed the Snake River to the Columbia and down it to near 
the present city of Portland Oregon. They built a fort and living quarters and 
spent at least one winter there. The Indians they found on the journey were 
mostly friendly, and at times furnished them with much needed supplies. Their 
report to the President upon their return, created a lot of interest among 
people in the East, People now became aware of the untold wealth in the timber, 
mineral, and agricultural possibilities; and the vast mumber of fur bearing and 
meat producing animals in the West. A host of traders and trappers soon invaded 
this whole west country, many of whom were unsavory characters at home and sad 
to say they were a poor representation to meet up with Indians who were bound 
to think all whites were like these specimens. The first permanent settlement 
in Iowa was made along the Mississippi near Davenport, Dubuque and Burlington 
early in the 1800's, followed a few years later by a fort and settlement at Des 
Moines. The settlement at Davenport was made mostly for mining lead which was 
much used in fire arms. Trading with Indians was also a very profitable busi- 
ness at that time. 


Iowa was made a Territory in 1836. Previous to that time what is now Iowa 
had been a part of different territories (now States) to the east of us. Iowa 
was made a State in 1846, and settlers, traders and trappers started moving 
into the eastern part at once. Our part of the State had as yet no permanent 
settlers. The Mormons,a religious group recently organized in the East, had 
settled at Nauvoo, Illinois. Non-Mormon groups there took exception to the 
Mormon actions and teachings and drove them out. A sizable colony of them 
moving on foot and by wagons, started overland for Salt Lake, Utah. With winter 
approaching and supplies running low, they made a settlment on the East bank of 
Grand River, about three miles N.E. of Talmage in Union County in 1846, They 
constructed a number of log cabins, in which to spend the winter, but shortage 
of food and poor shelter caused mich suffering and many succumbed before spring. 
All the dead were buried on a hill overlooking Grand River near the camp. Some 
years later representatives of the Mormon Church in Salt Lake City came back and 
erected a monument in memory of the people who were buried there. This monument 
is inscribed with the names of around one hundred people. As spring came and 
weather improved, the Mormons plowed up some ground and planted crops and then 
moved on westward. Later Mormons came along and cared for the crops and in 
turn moved on, This process was carried on for several years and thus they 
produced some of their own food as they moved on to the west. In going on from 
Mt. Pisgah, as this settlement was known, the Mormons crossed the Grand River 
near their settlement and traveled mistly in a N.W. direction, finally coming 
to the high ridge N.E. of Creston where the Cumberland R.R. is. They then 
followed this ridge as far as where Orient is now. 
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While there is no accurate record as to the number of Mormons, during their 
stay in Mt. Pisgah, it is thought that at times there were between one and two 
thousand. Some of these people were up the River from Pisgah where they had a 
settlement called Mt. Moriah in Section 31, New Hope Township. By the time the 
last of the Mormons left in 1852, settlers were moving in and taking over the 
buildings and cultivated ground left by the Mormons. There has been some 
question as which one of several men were first, but it appears than one A, J. 
McCullock, Norman and J. B. Nun, and William Locke arrived there in 1850. 
William Locke had a wife and family with him. ‘wo of his sons grew to be young 
men and served in the Civil War and were afterward citizens of Creston. Another 
son was born to the Locke family, but this boy died when a few years of age, and 
is credited with being the first white child, other than Mormon, born in the © 
County. It has been reported that a negro child was born in the settlement be- 
fore Lockes son. If so, its mother was probably a run away slave on the way 
north to freedom, Without a doubt a number of children were born during the 
Mormon occupation but there is no record of that. While this was going on 
settlers came in from the South and started locating in the South West corner 
of the County along The Platte. The principal reason these two localities were 
settled first and so far ahead of our part of the County was the abundance of 
wood and water. Wood was necessary for buildings, for fences and for fuel. 
There was an immense flowing spring near the settlement at Pisgah, and it is 
still furnishing water, The buildings and spring were a short distance across 
the highway and railroad track east from the monument, 


Some of the first acts of local government were carried out at Pisgah, 
with a Post Office being operated by William Locke. The county government was 
then transferred to Petersville about three miles south of Pisgah. The Mormons 
had built and operated a mill on the river there for some time grinding grain 
for human use. Henry Peters took over the mill and called the place Petersville. 
The only ferry boat ever used in Union County was in use at Petersville to help 
travelers across Grand River. One of the early histories reports that in one 
six weeks period in 1851 a total of 2600 wagons passed through Petersville on 
their way west. 


The first attempt to have a permanent type of government was made in 1855 
in Afton which was a thriving village by that time. This was the first county 
seat, but a village called Highland, a couple of miles out of Afton, tried un- 
successfully to have the county seat located there in 1857. In 1889 there was 
another county seat fight which resulted in the county offices all being moved 
to a Court House in Creston, Creston by this time was much the largest town 
in the County owing to the fact that the railroad shops were located there. 
Also the fact that the country around Creston was well settled, gave this end 
of the County the controlling vote, 


The coming of the railroad to Creston in 1869 was a big help in settling 
up the west part of the county, as lumber and fuel and other commodities were 
now made available. The railroad company planned at first to make a division 
station at Cromwell. When this news was announced, a number of stores and 
shops, a flour mill, ard five saloons were located there. The railroad offici- 
als then changed the plan and loaded a building on a flat car in Cromwell and 
hauled it to where Creston is now and unloaded it on what is now Union Street. 
With this as a start, Creston was established as a division station and soon 
was a thriving town owing to the need for housing for railroad men, and the 
need for stores to serve the increasing population. The name Creston was 
chosen because it was located on the highest ground on the railroad between 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 


It is hard today to try to imagine what the country in and around Crecton 
looked like to the early settler. The nearest trees were the ones at the pre-~ 
sent Country Club. There was some more timber down the creek from this loca. 
tion, on below Summitt Lake. The only grass was a variety of narrow bladded 


grass, called bluestem on the higher or well drained land and called slough 
grass on the lower ground. On the upland the grass was from 18 inches to 
about thirty inches in height while the slough grass was as mich as seven 

feet tall in places. There was no clover, timothy, alfalfa or blue grass. 
Toward fall many weeds and wild flowers came into bloom, such as rosin weeds, 
golden rod, thistles and many smaller plants. There were no roads, no bridges, 
no fences, so with this prospect it was indeed a hardy sort of people who came 
in to make a modern community. How well they succeeded is shown by the broad 
fields and the good buildings in the country and the improved streets, modern 
homes and the thriving stores and business places in our towns, 
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INDIANS 


The early traders and trappers were mostly of French nationality, and the 
reason they were so successful, was that they would move into an Indian camp 
and live with them, adapting their ways, and quite often marrying a woman of 
the tribe, Because they had knowledge of the outside world made them of great 
value to the Indians, and resulted in profit to Indians and whites alike. The 
French man could move out and seek new territory thus leaving the Indian to the 
mercy of immigrating whites. 


The Indians didn't fear the French because the French didn't want land, 
or to settle permanently. The Indian tho, did fear the whites when they moved 
their families in and started permanent settlements, 


There was one piece of camp equipment which was usually left by Indians 
when they changed camps. This was a mortar or mortar and pestle. The mortar 
was a flat piece of stone about 10 to 14 inches long, 8 or 9 wide and 3 or 4 
thick, and partly hollowed on one side. Upon this a quantity of dried meat 
or berries could be ground by the use of a rather smaller oblong stone. When 
a camp was left the mortar was turned hollow side down over the pestle, This 
was done to keep it from filling with dirt, and also kept it from being noticed 
too readily by anyone wanting to use it, tho, the owner would be able to locate 
it if camp were made again in the same place. Its weight made it hard to move 
from one camp to another. Marks on the mortars found by modern day collectors 
appear to have been made by a sharp pointed instrument leaving small indentions. 
These marks are claimed by collectors to be a sort of tallying system whereby 
the Indian women kept track of the number of times they had been visited by 
the stork. 


Previous to the coming of the white man it is doubted if any considerable 
number Indians occupied the territory in S.W. Iowa where Union Co. is now. 
Most estimates are that not over 10,000 Indians were in all of Iowa, and but a 
few over a million in all of North America, 


The Indians found here were mostly Iowas, Illinois, Pottawatomies, Sacs and 
Foxes and farther north were numbers of Sioux. Most of these Indians were 
originally from farther east and were crowded out by other tribes who were 
forced out from their homes by white settlers. The Indians found here had 
undoubtedly driven out people ahead of them when they came in so it is evident 
that Indians were a traveling race of people, . 


Under normal conditions with game plentiful, there was but little incentive 
for Indians to do much traveling, but when they got horses and were crowded that 
was another matter. Moving about afoot when all camp equipment had to be 
carried, mest of which was done by women, must have been a major operation. 


One reason for what seems to us like a scarce population, is the Indian 
without domestic animals of any kind and depending on the natural game of a 
country, would bring about a well defined limit on the number of people the 
land would support. 


What moved the Indian out of Iowa more than anything else was that the 
white man was killing off all the game and making it profitable for the Indian 
to increase his fur catch. In a short time the land ceased to support the 
Indian and he had to leave. Also, at this time, Indians were persuaded to 
make treaties which were supposed to respect their land titles but these 
treaties were mostly broken and prov2d of but little value. The Indian, as 
most people know, didn't have any knowledge of individual ownership of land, 
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He was communistic in that land belonged to people or tribes as a whole, and 
then only as long as they could enforce their rights by strength of arms and 
numbers. 


Present day Americans might wonder why trading between Indians and whites 
would be so lucrative and interesting to both parties. Consider that Indians 
had no knowledge of metals, cloth, or pottery, and that he had no domestic 
animals unless he had some dogs. His only clothing or cover for a tepee was 
what he could make from enimal skins, and these could not be made waterproof. 
His only tools were such as could be made from flint and other rock or stone 
parts. His only weapons were the spear and arrow made with flint points, and 
the tomahawk made from stone. The nearest he came to mechanics was the use of 
the stone mortar and pestle. Some used a stick rotated with a bow string to 
start fires. In the more permanent camps they sometimes used vessels made by 
burning out one side of a log making a sort of trough, into which they would 
pour water then throw in heated stones until the water boiled sufficiently to 
cook food. 


With this background for the Indian, it is no wonder he was willing to 
trade with white men. He wanted guns, powder, bullets, knives, axes and hatch- 
ets; he wanted blankets, calico and kettles and steel traps. With these he 
could procure the furs and the hides that the white trader wanted in exchange 
for his supplies. Also, alas, too often whiskey was given the Indian to help 
liven up a trading operation. Whiskey was like many of the white man's diseases. 
The Indian didn't have any built up immunity to any of these, and they were all 
bad for him, The poor Indian didn't know that he was stripping his country of 
all its living natural resources until it was too late, then he became indeed, 
Lo The Poor Indian. Before we criticise him for this action, just look at our 
own record. The Indian was a piker in destroying resources as compared to us. 
He took only the game, we are taking what game he left along with the timber, 
the top soil, and the mineral, the oil and the coal from beneath the surface. 


Lest some critic may contradict me, I would like to state here that Indians 
of the S.W. had pottery and some knowledge of weaving and the working of metals. 
It is thought that they had domesticated dogs and turkeys. Cooper and Long- 
fellow and other writers have tried to make the Indian out as being a noble 
redskin and surrounding him with an aura of mysticism and glamour, Barring a 
few of the better known chiefs such as Pontiac, Tecumseh, Black Hawk, Chief 
Joseph, Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse and a few others, the Indian was but little 
better than the animals he preyed upon. He was careless in his person, and 
filthy about his camp which caused him to move often. Old Indian scouts claimed 
that they could smell an Indian camp before they could see it. Many of their 
horses could also smell Indians before a white man could and quite frequently 
warned of Indian danger before the rider was aware of it. The very food an 
Indian ate made him smell bad. 


Upon slaughtering a buffalo, his first delicacy was to cut out a piece of 
raw intestine and eat it raw without washing it. Just shake out the contents 
and eat it like a dog would. He would hover over a fire and get rosin and smoke 
and soot on him then ride a sweating horse with nothing between him and the 
horse, It was also the custom to have the hair on his head well annointed with 
bear grease. This probably kept down the lice population but it added to the 
odor. Maybe the old scouts were right. 


I also fear that a maiden like Pocahontas, was mostly a product of the 
authors of that time. The girls then were probably as dirty and smelly as 
their elders were and since most of them assumed the marriage state early in 
life, they had but little time to be maidens fair. Since the mighty Indian 
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figured his status in life was that of a warrior brave, and that of his wife 
was a beast of burden and a laborer, there couldn't have been much time for 
leisure on the distaff side of the family. To those who have seen the Indian 
women of today about the reservations or the rodeos, the decision would be 
that there was nothing glamorous about any of them. Most of them seemed to 
have abandoned any idea of keeping a slim figure. Maybe they never had such 
an idea, 


It is believed that the Indian changed camp rather often during the warm 
part of the year. Considering his lack of sanitary regulations, this frequent 
moving was necessary. Most of the Indians in this territory are thought to have 
moved south some distance as winter approached, then migrated back in the spring. 
This gave them the advantage of a slightly warmer climate which was necessary 
considering their lack of comfortable shelter. After the white men came the 
Indian stayed more in the North during the winter because then he had axes to 
cut fire wood, guns to hunt with, kettles to cook with and blankets to wrap 
around him, 


Without a doubt Indians were slaughtering each other rather promiscously 
before the advent of the whites, When they got guns their activities along 
this line was increased immeasurably, and was not restricted to the killing 
of other Indians, but was also applied to whites as well. The Indian seemed 
to get considerable pleasure out of prolonging the death of those unfortunate 
enough to be captured alive, tho some tribes made a practice making slaves of 
captured prisoners. While all of this seems most inhuman to our more sensitive 
dispositions, we have to go back only a few years to the treatment of prisoners 
in the hands of Japs, Nazis or some Communist nations, to see what modern day 
white or yellow races could do. Nothing compares to the terrors of the various 
religious wars of Europe following the Reformation, So we are not so righteous 
after all. As to the custom of the Indians taking scalps; English and French 
alike paid Indian allies for enemy scalps in early New England History. 


The Indian had various modes of transportation. Of course walking came 
first with him as it did with all other races of people. In the eastern states 
and in the lake region of the middle west the canoe was used for much of his 
moving about. The slow moving water being better adapted to this sort of 
travel. In spite of opinions to the contrary the Indian didn't have horses 
until he got them from the whites. The use of horses didn't fit in with the 
timbered land of the Eastern states, The lack of ready transportation, kept 
what we call the plains states from having much Indian population before they 
had horses, It was the horse that made him a formidable Opponent and enabled 
him to withstand the encroachment of the white man years more than he could 
have done on foot, The proof of this is to read of the Spaniards conquest of 
Mexico and Central America where armored men on horseback rode Indians down like 
they were so many sheep. Then a couple of hundred years later when the Indian 
got horses he drove the Spaniard out of all that country. In the settlement 
of the American West the Indians were considered the best cavalry in the world. 
They were able to move faster on fewer supplies, and their bravery in battle 
was unsurpassed. The Indian used his horse for hunting, for war, for trans- 
portation and food if necessary, and in extreme cases, drew blood from his 
veins without bleeding him to death. The artist Catlin shows Indians using 
dogs as animals of burden. The pictures shows small poles similar to the 
larger travois poles being used to make them draw loads. The same picture shows 
horses being used that way. With horses the tepee poles were used for travois 
poles, and camp equipment, small children and in some cases, old or sick people 
were carried, 


At times Indians would stampede considerable number of game animals at one 
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time over a cliff or bank thus getting a large supply of meat and hides at one 
time, At other times animals were surrounded, and then bysetting fires to 
grass, much game was killed. When an extra supply of meat was procured but 
little was wasted. In western dry climate, meat could be easily cured over a 
fire or at times just cured by exposing it to wind and sun. Meat cured could 
be stored for some time and made a good emergency ration when carried on trips 
away from camp. Sometimes when dried meat was ground in mortars dried berries 
or fruit was added, which added to its flavor and nourishing qualities. For 
the most part, game was killed by the bow and arrow or spear, and in the case 
of smaller animals by the snare. With any of these primitive methods of killing 
game the country of America would still be covered with its wild life running 
into millions and still supporting such Indians as survived the wars that were 
constantly cropping up among the various tribes, 
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J. D. SPAULDING 


J. D. Spaulding and E. J. Emmons, both from New York State, first came to 
Union County in 1867. They were both young men, unmarried, and both had avail- 
able funds for investment, They had looked at other possible locations, but as 
yet had found nothing that exactly satisfied them, What they had in mind was to 
get a location where water and grass were both plentiful for the raising of 
cattle, while having soil that was adaptable for agricultural purposes, They 
wanted away from main lines of travel, but at the same time, not being too far 
from terminal markets as they would be if they went on into Nebraska or Wyoming. 


They came by rail to Chariton which at that time was the terminal of what 
was later on the Burlington R,R., and was also headquarters for a government 
land office for all of S.W. Iowa, From Chariton they walked to Afton, which 
was at that time a well established small town and the County Seat of Union 
County. From Afton they walked N.W, until they came to the Old Mormon Trail 
which was practically abandoned at that time, They followed this trail North 
to the present village of Spaulding, and hearing of a settlement to the West 
called Nevinville, they walked on to that place, Nevinville at that time had 
been settled for some time and had gone through the throes of an immense land 
boom which had brought many would be settlers from the East. The boom was about 
over by that time but there were several people well established in the village 
and surrounding country, The citizens of that place seeing strangers approach- 
ing on foot, at first took them to be horse thieves and prepared to treat them 
accordingly. The two travelers soon convinced the residents of their peaceful 
intentions, and they weremade temporary guests of the place, Both of these men 
probably knew where the mainline of the R.R. would go through the county and J, 
D.S. being a surveyor, had vision enough to think that a branch line would some 
day be built on the ridge where the Mormon Trail went to the N.W. How well he 
planned was shown by the fact that less than ten years after the road went 
through the County and Creston was laid out in 1869, the Cumberland branch was 
started, 


The lay of the land around where the village of Spaulding now is answered 
their requirements, so there they located, After getting title to the land they 
wanted, they got some lumber from the east part of the county and built a small 
Shanty or cabin on the N.W. + of Sec. 11. Thus they became the first permanent 
settlers in what was at that time an unorganized township, for this township 
having had no residents, was attached to Douglas Township on the south, The 
first time they voted they had to go to Riggs Place (Riggs Grove) south of 
Cromwell, The site for their cabin was near an old trail that was probably made 
by Indians and later used by traders dealing with Indians farther North and N.E, 
The general direction of this trail was from N.E. to SW. with the south end 
terminating somewhere near Independence, Mo., which was an outfitting place for 
traders and immigrants at that time. From the cabin the trail went on N.E. a 
Short distance where it branched one branch going north leaving the county about 
where the Cumberland R.R. crosses the line, The other part of the trail went 
more east in the general direction of Three Mile Creek, 


Indians still used the trail after the cabin was built, and J. D. S. told of 
seeing some Indians riding up the trail from the south one morning, and that 
shortly after some settlers from the Riggs Grove country came along in hot pure 
Suit, claiming that the Indians had stolen some horses, How the deal came out, 
Spaulding didn't say. He also told that about the same year that he saw Indians 
drive a bunch of deer into deep snow a short distance from the cabin, and killing 
Some twelve or fourteen head as they floundered in the snow, 


The Mormon Trail was very plain at that time as many wagons had traveled 
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over it after the Mormons quit using it. A total of 1800 wagons were reported 
to have gone over it in one six month period. At this time, tho, it had been 
abandoned for the State road that had been established south of Creston. J.D.S- 
told of going to Afton for his mail about once a week, until a Post Office was 
established in Creston. In going afoot to Afton he followed the Trail down and 
to be sure of turning off at the right place if he came back after dark, he 
would tie prairie grass together across the wagon ruts so he would be warned to 
turn off at the right place. The Mormon Trail was almost entirely obliterated 
by the grade made for the Cumberland branch R.R. in 78, Sometime the next year 
the two men took ox-teams and wagons and went to Des Moines for lumber for more 
permanent types of houses. Spaulding built on the north side of the road about 
20 rods west of where the R.R. is now. Emmons built about 3/4 mile west of there 
on the south side of the road. About this time they both married and brought 
their wives here from the east. Later J.D.S,. built a larger house east of the 
track on the site of the present house. This house burned several years later 
and was replaced by the house now on that location. 


The house that was built west of the track became the residence of the first 
section foreman for the local part of the branch R.R. His name was Larson and 
he lived there for years being the next resident after J.D.S. in what we now 
call the village of Spaulding. This new house east of the R.R. was Spauldings 
home until the time of his death, except for brief periods of time he spent in 
Colorado in mining activities about the first of the century. 


Emmons lived in his house a few years owning ahalf section there and a t 
across the road. He then went into other lines of endeavor and was a remarkably 
successful man. 


Spaulding and Emmons soon found the country around them being settled up by 
people coming in from the east. While they were glad to see new families help- 
ing to develop their country, it also meant that their dreams of a cattle 
country was doomed, at least as far as free range was concerned, for the settlers 
were now getting barb wire and fencing fields and pastures. They both lived tho 
to see the time that agriculture brought far more prosperity to the country than 
could be had from running cattle on open land. Both of these men were fortunate 
in that they came to this county well financed and were able to buy considerable 
tracts of land. While Spaulding always kept considerable numbers of livestock 
around the farm, he also did considerable farming, raising corn, oats, hay and 
Some wheat when the land was new, Breaking out or plowing the prairie sod was 
considerable of a problem to the settlers of that time. Many horses were small 
and not adapted to that sort of work. Spaulding did practically all his break- 
ing with cattle, as they were easier to care for and to feed, and were more 
easily handled in the large numbers required to pull the heavy plows. 


The land around where Spaulding and Emmons located mostly laid level and was 
attractive to new settlers. Spaulding told that the next year after his arrival, 
that land agents from Afton brought prospective buyers up the trail and showed 
them Spaulding's land and sold it to them, but gave them deeds to land west to- 
ward Nevinville where the ground was rough and less desirable. Later on the 
purchaser would come along and prepare to settle on Spaulding's land. J.D.S. 
who was an accomplished surveyor himself, would look at the man's deed and take 
him to the land actually described, 


One time J.D. told of joining a vigilance committee for controlling horse 
thieves, When asked what success such an organization had, he said "We were 
called out several times, but we never brought back a prisoner," 


J.D.S. told that shortly after coming to the location which after became 
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his home that he went to Three Mile Creek and bought 80 acres of land mostly 
in timber, He made this purchase in order to have a supply of posts and fire- 
wood. He said most of the large trees had been cut down and logs hauled out, 
He said saw mills were working in the Afton vicinity at that time, and someone 
had evidently hauled the logs out with cattle and sleds in the wintertime, 


Some few months after J. D. Spaulding located on his farm, the wife of one 
of the Nevinville residents looked out in her yard and saw a man on horseback 
guiding his horse around in her front yard and flower garden, As she and her 
family had gone to considerable work in caring for these improvements, the lady 
went hurriedly into the yard prepared to do bodily violence if necessary to 
protect her property. One glance at the rider and she saw that instead of his 
being of criminal intent, he was a very sick man, not conscious of the damage 
he was doing. She got him off the horse, and into the house, and cared for him 
for three weeks through an attack of typhoid fever. The sick man was J. D, 
Spaulding. 


One story told by early residents of the county was that the original sur- 
vey for the main line of the Burlington road, which now goes through Creston, 
was made on the half section line a half mile south of the Adair, Union County 
line, This would have been a route with fewer grades than the one finally 
chosen because it was farther north on the streams it had to cross. It is also 
on nearly an east-west line to Council Bluffs, There is a possibility that 
J.D.S. being a surveyor, had some knowledge of this proposed route when he 
located as he did, tho he was not known to have mentioned the fact. J.D.S. told 
one time of an incident that occured in the early part of his residence in the 
community. Late one night he was awakened by someone at his door. In answering 
the alarm, he found a young lady who resided with her mother and stepfather: 
several miles distant. He admitted the girl and she told J. D. and Mrs. Spauld- 
ing that her stepfather had mistreated her and she had run from home in the night 
to get away from him. Her clothes were torn and wet from running through weeds 
and grass, so Mrs, Spaulding provided her with dry clothes and cared for her the 
rest of the night. The next morning when the family were eating breakfast, the 
stepfather rode in the yard and came to the door. When J.D. opened the door, 
the man asked if the girl was there. J.D. said she was and the man demanded her. 
When J.D. refused to give her up, the man said he would come in and get her, 
J.D. said "I just reached around back of the door and pulled a 38 out of its 
holster and placed the end of the barrell in the mans stomach and told him if 
he moved an inch I would blow a hole clear through him", Apparently that ended 
that part of the story. The girl stayed on with the Spaulding family, and later 
in the year the proof of her story about mistreatment was verified, 


In the 70's a man named HenryKloss and his family lived about two miles 
west of Spaulding. He told of a body of three or four horsemen coming to his 
place one day toward evening. They had evidently followed the old trail dow 
from the north. They asked to be allowed to stay overnight and as they had 
good horses and wore good clothes,appeared to be able to pay for the accomodation, 
Kloss let them stay and the next morning they paid their bill and went on south. 
When Kloss went to Creston a few days or a week later on,he got his mail and read 
of the James Boys robbing the Rock Island train in the north part of Adair Co, 
He then wondered if he had kept the train robbers over night. 


J»D.Spaulding's many and varied farming and stock raising operations made 
necessary the employment of considerable help both in the house and outside, 
This help came mostly from adjoining homes and farms. Someone has said that 
marriages were made in heaven, which statement shouldn't be contradicted but 
the Spaulding home was at least an a2ly in with heaven in some of the marriages, 
Putting young people in the same household where the girls could see what sort 
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of farm hands the young men were; and where the men could see what sort of 
cooks and housekeepers the girls were, aroused an interest that resulted in 
many happy unions, As most of these couples wished to start farming for them-~ 
selves, it caused the Spaulding family to make many a replacement in the labor 
class around his place. It is a matter of record that the record for irreg- 
ularities from bringing young people together in this manner was much lower 
than the community average, owing partly to the strict surveillance which Mrs. 
Spaulding kept over her assistants. It is also a matter of record that of the 
people marrying from the Spaulding home that practically all of them were able 
to maintain their married status and remain faithful to their vows, Some of the 
better families of the following generation could trace their origin to resid- 
ence with the Spaulding family. 


Mr, and Mrs. Spaulding always took an active interest in the school, social, 
church and political activities of the community. Mrs. Spaulding being especi- 
ally active in church work, being for years the teacher in Sunday School of a 
class of young people, 


No more fitting tribute could be paid to the memory of Jay D. Spaulding 
than to quote from the monument erected over the grave of one 'Six Foot Davis! 
(H. F. Davis) who was born in Vermont in 1820 and died in N.W. Canada in 1893, 
The grave is near the Great Slave Lake, the inscription as follows: 

PATHFINDER, PIONEER, MINER, TRADER. HE WAS EVERYBODY'S FRIEND AND NEVER 
LOCKED HIS CABIN DOOR. 


NOTE -- The name 'Six Foot' as applied to the deceased Mr. Davis, wasn't used 

to describe a physical characteristic. This nick name was gained by Mr. Davis 
after he had gone through extensive litigation over a six foot strip of ground 
(or rock) adjoining a mining claim where gold was being taken out. 


The monument, of which I have a picture, was made in eastern Canada and 


transported first by rail, then by steamer and finally by dog team to its 
present location, 
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TRAILS, FENCES AND MARKERS 


While there were undoubtedly some early trappers and traders in this county 
previous to the Mormon settlement, there is but little to show for their period 
of occupation, There were several old trails in different parts of the county 
which these traders used, but the chances are they were following trails made 
by game or Indians before them. Beside the Mormon trail, there was one that 
entered the N.E. part of the county and followed a general S.W. direction some- 
where near the line of the present Chicago G.W.R.R. This trail was used by U.S. 
troops to move some Indians from the Iowa City area to Indian Territory about 
1846, The third trail evidently of Indian origin and later used by trappers 
entered the county south of Cromwell and meandered N. and N.E. leaving the 
county on the north about where the Mormon trail did, This trail was still 
used by whites and some Indians after settlers located in N.W. part of the 
county. Neither of the two later mentioned trails were of much value to 
travelers going west because they were mostly north and south. Even the Mormon 
trail soon ceased to be used when a more direct route, the State Road, was 
established east and west from south of Afton, west toward Corning. Travel on 
the State road beside immigrants consisted of government freight wagons and 
stage coach line made regular trips carrying passengers and mail, Horace 
Greely is reported to have traveled the stage coach line at one time stopping 
over night at a stage station in the S.W. part of the county. There were 
several stage stations along the road for the change of horses and for the 
accomodation of travelers, The one just mentioned was at Union City, there 
was also one a couple of miles S.W. of Creston called lytles station and one 
a few miles S.J. of Thayer. There were likely more in this territory but their 
location has been forgotten, 


On the early trails, horses and mules and even cattle were subject to having 
tender feet due to travel, and frequent shoeing was necessary. Not so much 
trouble of this sort was experienced in Iowa where the grass was good and the 
ground soft, but farther west the ground was dryer and harder, and often covered 
with rocks which added to the shoeing problem. The teamsters of that day were 
often quite proficient in shoeing their animals, tho quite often the shoes had 
to be put on cold. Horses and mules could usually be shod standing, but oxen 
were always placed in a chute of some sort, or thrown and tied down before they 
would consent to having their feet worked on, 


The early permanent settler sometimes had but little to go on in trying to 
locate the land he had bought, especially if he had bought it without seeing it. 
Most of the land had been sold by a land office at Chariton to speculators in 
the East, and these in turn sold it to people who wished to make a permanent 
settlement. There was no Homestead law at that time. Previous to selling the 
land the Government had sent out surveyors to mark off the land into sections 
and sometimes into quarters, These surveyors placed stones partly imbedded in 
the ground to mark the section corners, Then they built up a mound of dirt over 
the stone and drove a wooden stake in as a further marker, This helped to 
locate the corners later on provided that fires hadn't burnt off the stake or 
weeds covering the mound of dirt, While some fencing had been done in the 
timbered parts of the County where timber could be had for rails, but little 
fencing was done in the prairie part on account of the cost of getting rails 
or boards and posts from the timbered parts, Late in the 70's, barb wire was 
being made in the east and soon became available to the midwest, It was exe 
pensive at first and dangerous to live stock, particularly to horses, causing 
many wire cuts which endangered the life of the horse, and lessening his value 
to the owner, 


At the same time, wire and a few posts was a quick way to fence a field or 
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pasture and it came into use very rapidly. The fencing of land soon brought 
about the necessity of laying out roads on regularly designated routes, mostly 
on section lines. This in turn made for bridging of streams as the fencing 
confined the travel to the limits of the fence. One early settler, W. M. 
Wilson, told of helping to build the first bridge in Spaulding Township. We 
would call it a culvert now. It consisted of a few posts and some plank and 
was placed in the creek about 20 rod west of the road on what is now the east 
branch leading into Summit Lake. This was on a trail leading from Nevinville 
to Creston, It also made a shorter route into Creston for people north of 
there who had been following the high ridge where the North Branch track is 
now. He also helped build the first crossing on the creek a half mile west of 
Spaulding corner, now County A. 


HIGHWAYS 


With the roads that we have at the middle of the Century, it is difficult 
to picture what transportation was like a hundred years ago in this County. 
Early settlers reported that when they came to the County, there were only two 
streams in the County with open channels. This was Grand River and Twelve Mile 
Creek, All other streams had sloping banks and were mostly grassed clear 
across. This may be not exactly right, but it must be nearly correct. Without 
a doubt there were many bayous or horseshoe bends and ponds that held water most 
of the year in the lesser streams, while the larger ones likely had running 
water all the year unless freezing interfered in winter. 


The fact that early travel followed the ridges to a considerable extent, 
showed that even if drainage courses didn't have deep channels, they were not 
easy to cross. Not all the trouble came from the actual crossing of streams 
though. The deceptive side hill seeps, that we still find today were a menace 
to the eastern wagon driver who had nothing of the sort where he came from, A 
creek might look bad but have a solid bottom to it that would hold up a wagon, 
while the side hill seep would let a wagon sink to the axles before the driver 
knew he was in trouble. For these trails travelers found it advantageous to 
travel in company of other wagons. To have an extra yoke of cattle or team 
when a wagon was in trouble was one of the musts of that time, 


There is evidence to show that some very heavy loads were moved over these 
early trails. The average pioneer emigrant wagon was probably not heavily load- 
ed but some freight and government wagons must have carried sizeable loads, 
When we see some of the millstones, that from their size and shape and the 
material from which they were made, we know they must have been hauled here 
from the east. There were steam boilers, and engines and other heavy machinery 
for saw and flour mills hauled either in or through here on wagons. Even heavy 
loads of lumber were hauled many miles for some of the earlier buildings, How 
it was all done, we wonder, 


So far as we can tell there was no attempt at building bridges until per. 
manent settlers came in and established saw mills, No doubt Mormons and maybe 
some others, did some corduroy work in places, but to make a bridge would 
necessitate having sawed planks for flooring. There would be no way of flooring 
a bridge with poles or rails that would be safe for passage of livestock. The 
early traveler had but little choice, just look for a likely place and ford it. 
If the stream were too high, he could wait a day or two hoping the water would 
go down; if a crossing got too muddy, he could go up stream or down and look for 
a more favorable crossing. I recently saw an old crossing on a stream in the 
SE. part of the County. I could see where an old trail came down a long ridge 
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and crossed a stream that is now dry. Someone had apparently piled a lot of 
field rock in the stream to make it easier to cross, and had even hauled some 
limestone rock, several miles and placed it in the creek. The trail had long 
been abandoned, and the stones had been covered with silt, but later water 
erosion had partly uncovered then, 


Since a great majority of the streams in Iowa run from north or northwest 
to south or southeast, one can readily see what a problem it was for the pioneer 
to cross Iowa. Almost from the time he crossed the Mississippi he was in 
trouble, and it kept up most of the way across the State, Even our one County 
made plenty of grief. The Mormons came into the Country from the east and had 
Grand River and Twelve Nile and Three Mile to contend with. When they got on 
the divide north or Creston, they followed it to Orient then went west. This 
trail was used by many non-Mormon travelers for several years until the State 
laid out a road from about a mile south of Afton due west most of the way tou 
ward Council Bluffs. 


The travelers got away from mud crossings after he crossed the Missouri 
into Nebraska. He then had the long Platte Valley to follow clear across 
Nebraska. In doing so, though, he had to go up hill all the way. The slope 
was so gradual as not to be noticed, but the Nebraska-Wyoming line is around 
4000 feet higher than Omaha and Council Bluffs. Coming into the Platte were 
some smaller streams mostly with quick sand bottoms, which caused some trouble 
but not as bad as mud. 


The early trails,of course, had no work done on them to improve their 
condition, If they got too rutted or muddy, it was abandoned and another made 
along side or in another place. We can still see places in the County where 
there are as many as a half dozen old traces of trails down some hills where 
wear or erosion had forced changes. On the more level ground this wasn't such 
a problem though we have records showing that quite frequently wagons traveled 
in parallel tracks abreast of each other to avoid the dust of other wagons. 
When the Mormons crossed Iowa, they kept horsemen ahead to locate creek and 
river crossings and to find more favorable routes for hauling their wagons. 
How well they planned is proved by the fact that for several years after the 
Mormons moved on to Utah, their old trail was used by hordes of non-Mormon 
emigrants on their way west to Oregon or the California gold fields. 


One thing in the travelers favor in crossing Iowa was the abundance of 
water for both man and beast. Water for human use had to be chosen with some 
care but by watching for springs or running water but little trouble was encount~ 
ered from contamination, . 


Crossing the Missouri River at Council Bluffs must have been a sizeable 
problem for travelers. Probably a lot of wagons were forded across when the 
water was low, but later on a ferry boat was in use there. While a charge was 
made for the ferry, it saved time and risk to use it. The traveler to the northe 
west found the treacherous Snake River a problem, It was the most feared stream 
and while not deep in places had a treacherous bottom of sand that caused much 
trouble to people crossing it. Also from the Missouri on clear to the coast 
was the everpresent danger from Indian attacks, which necessitated wagons going 
in groups under the supervision of experienced scouts. 
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TREES, HOUSES AND FOOD 


More than anything else, the prairie settler missed trees. So one of the 
first things many of them did was to try to establish groves and orchards and 
windbreaks. I found a notation in some of Spauldings records where he sent a 
man who was working for him somewhere for maple seeds. I believe he went to 
the east part of the County on Grand River, maybe he went to Charition or 
the Des Moines River north of Ottumwa. He brought back a peck of seeds and 
Spaulding and Emmons each put out several groves from seedlings developed from 
these seeds. Several neighbors also profited from these seedlings and many 
fine groves and windbreaks were still in existence way into the present century. 
Even before Spaulding's time, Frank Bruning was growing different kinds of ever- 
green trees at his nursery near the Ringgold County line in Platte Township. 
This was quite a distance for Spaulding Township residents to go, also the cost 
of the trees was a problem to some. In spite of these two objections, some fine 
evergreen windbreaks were set out and continue to be of value today. Some sett- 
lers planted boxelder and ash trees because they were obtainable along the 
streams in the central and eastern part of the County. Ash were slow growing 
with little windbreak value while boxelder was a dirty tree especially in fall 
when it usually became infested with bugs that wanted in the house with cold 
weather. Cotton wood seeds blew in with the winds and many small seedlings 
were found in cultivated fields and along roads and ditches. They were easily 
transplanted and were quick growing making a ouick shade, but had some of the 
faults of the boxelder, They shed leaves through much of the season and had 
cotton blowing from them during the seed period. Nursery salesmen sold many 
fruit trees over the territory for many years. Many a tree was bought and set 
out that didn't produce true to the recommendation of the agent, but some fine 
orchards were developed that produced apples and other fruits for years, but 
for some reason the township and the County as a whole has never been noted for 
fruit production. 


One thing that retarded the settlement of Spaulding Township was the 
problem of absentee ownership, many of whom were speculators. Much of the land 
was owned by eastern interests, who considered it a good investment to hold 
unoccupied tracts of land until real settlers built up around them. Then they 
could sell out at the expense of the real settlers. A new family coming into 
the territory frequently couldn't find who owned some of the tracts of land and 
if he did locate the owner in some eastern state, the chances are the owner 
wouldn't sell. The few places that were for sale had maybe a little frame 
shanty with likely a hay covered shed or two. These were taken as quickly as 
offered, with the buyer in many cases, not paying too much attention to lay of 
land or condition of soil. All he was looking for was shelter. With lumber 
high priced and hard to haul and labor scare and frequently unskilled and a 
family anxious to have more shelter than was afforded by the wagon in which they 
had moved to this country, one can see why they would buy what was offered first, 


Most of the houses were of fram’construction, quite frequently the lumber 
was from native timber sawed out by some of the local mills in the timbered 
parts of the county. The lumber was largely of low grade and not seasoned 
which caused warping and shrinking after a building was constructed. The build- 
ings were usually of not over two room size with a loft or attic. As families 
increased, the addition of a lean too kitchen was quite often made, and ina 
few years more, a second room or two was built on. In driving over the country 
today (48) we still can see some of these original buildings with the type of 
construction showing that it was added to several times, About the turn of the 
Century many of the older men got into a sort of competition in the construction 
of houses. Most of them had gotten into a more favorable financial position by 
this time and could afford better houses. Many fine houses were built,some of 
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them seven and eight room two story type. None of them was modern as we use the 
word today, as electricity was unknown to the farm at that time and modern 
sanitation was unavailable. Some few put in kitchen sinks, with outside drains 
and maybe a pitcher type cistern pump in the kitchen but that is & far as they 
got to being modern. One sad feature of this building program was that about 
the time it was completed the families were growing up and leaving home. The 
coming generation finding farm work not to their liking and the desire of a 
change, led them to the cities. So many a house which was built ee the large 
family common to that time, ended up with the parents alone or maybe with one 
son who chose to remain a farmer, Following this quite often the older people 
felt the burden of farm life too heavily, and retired to a town or city, leav- 
ing the place to a son or son-in-law, or to a renter, So thus was left a 
monument of a more prosperous day to people who didn't need it and who didn't 
appreicate it. The occupants of many of these houses today would gladly change 
them for a one story modern cottage. 


To go back to the settlers homes, they were usually built on cedar posts 
set in the ground as the only foundation. No brick, cement or masonery work 
of any kind being used except for the chimney which was of brick. The house 
was thus built a foot or more above the ground and then boxed in with boards 
nailed on the posts. This gave perfect air-conditioning as summer or winter 
winds, either one, found ready access to the under side of the house, and from 
there to the rooms above through the cracks in the floor. The floors being 
invariably of only single board construction, and often not too good a grade 
of lumber at that. When knot holes showed up, as they quite often did, a piece 
of tin and a few shingle nails repaired it. For the most part people could put 
up with the ventilation in summer but when winter approached that was another 
matter, This was too mich for even the hardy pioneer and after some agitation 
on the part of the housewife, the husband could usually be prevailed upon to 
haul a load of straw, slough hay or sometimes even horse manure mixed with 
straw and bank the house. The latter was considered superior to the other two 
because it would freeze in place, and not blow away nor let wintry winds 
through. The only big objections to this was that when spring arrived and the 
packing started thawing out it offended the sense of snell and had to be hauled 
away. Needless to say, houses of this type had no basement or cellar under 
them, With this to consider there arose the problem of storing potatoes or 
apples or canned fruits. The more prosperous farmers built an outside cave or 
fruit cellar partly underground. These were quite efficient when properly 
made but were damp especially in the spring or fall as they had only dirt floor 
and were hard to ventilate. In this day they would be entirely unacceptable. 
People not so fortunate as to have caves, were forced to depend on pits as 
they were called. At potato digging time in the fall, the farmer would dig 
an oblong hole in the ground, about two feet wide, three or four feet deep 
and six to ten feet long. In this hole, he would put potatoes or apples or 
both, then voer the hole with poles and brush with a top of hay and dirt. The 
cover would have to reach far enough to the sides to keep the frost from going 
into the ground then over into the hole. During the winter if the farmer got 
worried about the danger of freezing he would haul a load of hay or manure as 
an extra precaution. All of this was fine until some cold morning in winter 
when mother would say, "Dad, better get some potatoes out today." Dad would 
groan and try to think up some excuse for putting the task off. Usually there 
was no way out if he wanted to continue eating. He would then take an axe to 
cut the frozen ground and cover, and a spade and a fork and get to work. After 
about a half hours work he would get a hole through to the potatoes where by 
laying down he could reach in with one hand andpull out a few potatoes at a 
time. When he got a bucket or bag full this way, he would first clean the 
snow and dirt and chaf out of his shirt collar, it was sifting in all the time 
he was working, then get to his feet and proceed to fill the hole with wads of 
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hay covered over with dirt in order to protect the vegetables until another call 
was put in. What vegetables were kept in the house along with the fruit they 
had would have to be kept near the kitchen or the heating stove to keep them 
from freezing as the poor construction of the houses wasn't such as to keep 
frost out. Many a housewife of those days got up in the morning to find a 

crust of ice on the water pail. 


The problem of keeping meat was a real problem to the early settler, There 
was of courseno freezers or home refrigeration of any kind, Ice was available 
at times if one could get to Creston for it, or if he were one of the few fortu- 
nate ones, and they were scarce, who put up his own ice in the winter off a 
pond. Some meat slaughtered during winter weather could be frozen by exposure 
to outside temperatures then kept for weeks unless a prolonged warm spell 
happened, Beef was quite often put into a salt solution in barrels and carried 
over into warm weather. Corned beef this was called, but it was unpalatable to 
many people and probably lost much of its food value. Many of the settlers and 
a few later farmers acquired considerable skill in curing pork products for 
later needs. Various formulas of salt and other ingredients were used in water 
and some worked out a dry cure even before the commercial brands of smoked salt 
came on the market. The final cure in most cases ended with a good treatment 
of smoking to dry and flavor the meat. Quite frequently one could find cured 
hams and bacon being used up to corn picking time which had been cured the pre- 
vious spring. 


Eggs were a winter luxury with most people. Many people didn't understand 
the old hens need for comfortable buildings, with warm water and a mixed feed 
ration. Consequently, old biddy just went on a strike in the fall and waited 
until spring when grass and worms and bugs afforded her the necessary vitamins 
to again get into production. 


The dairy business went into a considerable decline during the winter. At 
first there were no real barns for sheltering cows. The customary protection 
for a cow being the lee side of a straw stack or a nice trip to a stock field 
for food and a chance to kneel on the ice to get a drink of cold water from a 
pond or stream where the owner had chopped a hole in the ice. If she were 
shedded at all, it would be in a wood sided building with a brush and slough hay 
roof. Being low roofed it wasn't such a bad building at that until the snow 
started melting and running through, or a big spring rain came along. No one had 
yet heard of balanced rations for a cow anymore than they had for the old hen. 
Of course, if a man had some clover hay he might save some for old bossy and try 
to cheer her up a bit. Still many an old cow was condemned for not being a 
producer when she was getting slough hay and a few nubbins of corn as a daily 
ration. For a long time dairying wasn’t a profitable occupation in this territory, 
Lack of transportation and lack of market made it impossible to sell whole milk 
in any quantity. A market for cream was a long time developing for it wasn't 
until around 1900 that cream separators for the farms came into general use. So 
the matter of making money dairying depended for years upon setting pans or crocks 
of milk in a cool place or in cold water, then hand skimming and churning cream 
by hand into butter. A few careful housewives would have a few regular butter 
customers to whom they made regular weekly deliveries. Most of the farm butter 
not comsumed at home was taken to stores and traded for groceries. Sometimes 
a grocer would save a roll of butter that he knew came from a clean home and turn 
it over to a favorite customer, but most of it was dumped into a barrell and sent 
to rendering plants. Even the churning at home was a major operation in summer, 
without ice, or other refrigeration. Some used barrell churns and some dash 
varieties but by keeping the cream cool with well or spring water then having the 
churn cooled it sometimes worked out very well. To the unitiated a dash churn 
was made of either crockery ware or wood and was operated by someone agitating its 
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contents with a stick with cross members on the cream end, and the handle ex- 
tending through a hole in the lid. The barrell churn had a tight lid that 
clamped on, It was supported with bearings at the sides and revolved in a 
frame by a crank on one bearing or axle extension, 


Fruit was a scarce article for the pioneer on the prairie. The lucky 
settler near timber had a chance at wild berries and plums, and even grapes in 
season but the prairie resident missed all this. He might ocassionaly find a 
patch of wild strawberries, but these were small and hard to pick and it was 
rare to find anyone who had canned or preserved any of them, Some few set out 
domestic strawberries and black and red raspberries and had good success if 
they were given care. Apples could be bought for cooking or for winter storage 
but only too often the grocery budget didn't have any balance for fresh fruit. 
The earlier settlers had no way of canning fruit or meats as we know so well to 
do now, Glass jars were not in common use for a long time and canning in tins 
was tedious and uncertain. Pressure canning was, cf course, not in use. Fruit 
was sometimes cooked with much sugar, preserves it was called, and this product 
could sometimes be kept for some length of time. Much fruit mostly apples but 
sometimes berries and also pumpkin and corn were dried in the sun and when this 
was done properly and stored carefully added much to the rather meager bill of 
fare of that day. 


LABOR AND HORSES 


The hired man of the earlier farming days was a sort of roving ambassador, 
Fortunate indeed was the farmer looking for help who could hire a neighbor boy 
who wanted to make a few dollars helping with the work. Sometimes this neighbor 
boy ended up becoming the employers son-in-law and thus was lost as a farm hand, 
for upon acquiring the responsibility of married life, he wanted to farm for 
himself, It wasn't so hard to start farming in those days either. Many a 
young man spent less for his whole farming equipment than some of the boys have 
in a second hand car. A team cost maybe a hundred apiece, sometimes less, and 
sometimes the team that he courted his girl with were used in the field and he 
was saved some expense there. Harness plows, wagons and other necessary mache 
inery could be bought at farm sales, sometimes on a years time. A sow or two 
cost a few dollars ahead and sametimes the parents donated them. Then with a 
cow and a few hens he was ready to go. For household equipment, donations of 
cast off things the parents were through with answered until better could be 
bought. This doesn't look like much of a start to the young people of today, 
but many started in that manner, who later on owned their homes and were able 
to start their children out in better shape, 


The transient farm laborer was a different character. He would come 
walking up the road with his coat over his shoulder, no other baggage. He had 
probably arrived in town in a box-car, and wanted out of town before the law 
saw him. They were not always desirable characters and at times they proved to 
be fugitives from justice or matrimony in some other state. Most of them were 
strong and good hands when they were sober, and as it was difficult for them to 
get to town for a period of time, sobriety was a matter of necessity rather 
than choice. These laborers were mostly well traveled and enjoyed telling tales 
of harvest work in Kansas, Nebraska or Dakota or lumber work in Minnesota or 
Wisconsin. These places seemed to the farm boy as far away as the Sahara 
Desert or the South Pole does today. Some of the stories told to boys had 
better been left untold, for many a boy was influenced by tales of travel to get 
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out and see places himself. At that time cigarette smoking hadn't been intro- 
duced, and the farm laborer was usually a chewer of the weed. Many a farm boy 
got started chewing tobacco from the help. 


There were no labor unions, no Social Security, no minimum wage and quite 
often a days work was from "can see, to can't see", But few watches were in 
use and quite often the old clock on the kitchen wall was out of repair or 
keeping time. Usually a days work was what a team could stand, and sometimes 
the drivers idea on this matter differed from that of the horse, which resulted 
quite often in injury to the animal. This country could never have been deve= 
loped to it's so called improved state without the horse, but sorry to say, 
many of the early teamsters were not always conscious of what they owed to the 
beast of burden and did not treat him with the sympathy and kindness which he 
deserved. To a lover of horses, the advent of the tractor has been a great 
thing. The over ambitious operator can drive a tractor from ten to 18 hours a 
day if he wants too, and instead of being a labor saving device, it just permits 
the driver to kill himself off with long hours. 


What a wonderful exhibition of humanitarian principles it would have been 
if the horses after having served their masters faithfully through all the years 
could have been retired on some sort of pension and be permitted to live out 
their alloted span of life in peace and quietness. Alas this was not the case 
and all through the wheat and corn farming part of our country the horse as he 
was replaced with power machinery was shipped out to processing plants there 
to be slaughtered and canned for dog and cat food. The horse deserved a better 
treatment, but all we can do now is to do what we can to respect his memory. 

If some calamity occurs where the supply of gas and oil is unobtainable for 
agricultural purposes, our country would perish for lack of food before the 
horse industry could be brought back to the numbers necessary to produce food. 


HORSES AND IMPLIMENTS 


For a number of years, even up into this Century, western horses were 
brought into the county, and adjoining counties and sold at auction, The 
purchasers were mostly farm men or boys who felt like risking their necks trying 
to break them. These horses were mostly too small for farm work, but many saddle 
and driving horses were developed from these shipped in horses. However, some 
of them through faulty handling or natural wild tendencies of the horse pre- 
vented them from becoming of much value. There were many mistreated horses, 
and some well shaken up handlers in the process of breaking them but it kept 
boys and young men out of other mischief, and furnished considerable entertaine 
ment for onlookers while the work was being done. In the early 80's, a man was 
killed while attempting to ride an unbroken horse. This occurred about 3/4 of a 
mile north of Townline on Lincoln Street, 


Drunken driving was not as common in those days as now but some of it was 
done and it was about as dangerous then as now. Usually the intoxicated driver 
wanted to yell at the top of his lungs and run his team on the road. It was 
mostly done after nightfall, when traffic was lighter, then too the noise of 
the shouting and the running team gave others on the road a chance to get out 
of the way. Heavy drinkers seldom rode a saddle horse because they knew they 
might not be able to stay on if they imbibed too freely. In the early part of 
this Century, the raising breaking of good horses had developed into a very 
profitable business for some farm operators. There was a good market for good 
big horses and mules and buyers from the East made regular trips over the 
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territory looking forhorses and mules for eastern or southern markets, It was not 
uncommon for a good team to bring $400.00 up to $500.00 and in rare cases even 
higher, There were sales in Creston where over a hundred good horses were sold, 
mostly going to out of town buyers. . 


For the present day automobile driver with his traffic and parking problems 
a description of traffic and parking of fifty years ago might be interesting. 


The traffic problem was confined altogether to question of whether or not 
one might meet a thrashing machine being pulled by an old fashioned steam engine, 
or the rare possibility that a horseless carriage might be encountered on the 
road, Either of these was a sure cause of uncontrollable panic for what was 
otherwise a staid and circumspect farm team, It usually called for turning the 
horse or team around and getting into someones yard until the menace had passed, 
or causing the machine to stop and its attendant helping the team around it. A 
decade or so earlier the bicycle was a horse scaring device but it was easy for 
a bicycle rider to dismount and get over to the fence thus permitting the horse 
to pass. 


With horses there was always the possibility of them getting out of cone 
trol from some mechanical defect in their equipment, as a tug becoming unhooked 
or a line or other strap breaking or becoming loosened. Then, too, unruly or 
partly broken horses could lose their heads. Any of these events could cause 
runaways in which the horse or team would get clear out of control and could 
strew the highway with wreckage of a buggy or wagon and might also add the 
occupants thereof to the wreckage or to a sudden contact with the ground. Many 
have been injured and not a few deaths have occurred in the horse days from such 
accidents, There was also the possibility of innocent travellers on the highway 
being run into by uncontrollable horses supposedly under control of other drive 
ers, It made a real disaster when a runaway horse or team started down a 
street in a town where there was traffic or tied horses. This problem alone 
made drivers want to get horses off the street if possible when not in use. 
While every telephone pole or light pole (after these were introduced to country 
towns) was used to tie horses, there were additional hitching posts and rails 
provided by the merchants and the city for the accommodation of drivers. Adams 
Street in Creston had a hitching rail or posts from where the light plant is 
now to west of the freight house. This hitching accommodation was mostly on 
south side of Adams though some horses were tied on the business side of the 
street, too. 


In the 1890's and possibly for a few years earlier, there was a tract of 
unoccupied ground at the southeast corner of the intersection of Elm and 
Montgomery Street. This was rather low ground and was in back of what now is 
Telephone Office and back of Moores and Cornice Works. Many farmers would drive 
in there and tie horses and when a wagon was used, the team was frequently un- 
hitched and tied to the tail gate of wagon and could eat a lunch from wagon 
while resting. Later on feed barns were built but these are described in 
another article. 


In using horses for transportation in this county, the original method was 
to either ride a horse or to use them in pairs on a wagon. Usually only one 
pair or team to a wagon but in case of heavy loads the occasional driver would 
put on four, driving one team ahead of the other. Six were never used in this 
manner as I remember, tho farther west this was more common. At first in field 
work it was done with two horses, but as farming developed and farmers got more 
modern, three horses became a common hitch and soon four horses or mules became 
common with an occasional good horseman putting five or six on a heavy plow or 
harrow. In those times farm labor was plentiful and cheap, a man could be hired 
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for 15 to 18 to 20 dollars a month and such help was of a class whose ability 
was mostly limited to the two horse class. 


In the days of horse drawn vehicles, the care of the horses after arriving 
at ones destination was sometimes as much of a problem as it is to find a parking 
place tocay. And some might claim that it was far worse then. 


In the earlier horse days when the wagon was the main vehicle, travel was 
slow as the wagon was frequently loaded both ways on the trip to town and back, 
There might be grain or hogs to take to market and coal or fence posts or build- 
ing material to bring back, When one considers also that the team used for the 
trip to market was probably used on some piece of farm equipment, it is apparent 
that the team would have to receive attention while at the market place especi- 
ally if the driver lived some distance from town. The more careful driver would 
carry some grain along in a sack for his team at noon, and would find a place 
where he could feed them in the back of the wagon. He weuld also often have a 
bucket along and carry water to them before their meal. In winter weather 
conditions, the driver carried a pair of blankets or maybe a pair of discarded 
bed comforts with which he would cover the horses while being tied for a while. 


Even with the advent of the buggy and carriage which came into rather 
common use in this county along about the 1890's, it was not every family that 
was able to maintain a horse or horses just for these vehicles, and it was 
often the case that it was the farm horse that was called on as a means of 
power. 


Of course, there were livery barns in operation almost from the start of 
Creston or Afton, but the fee charged for caring for a team, while not large, 
was frequently more than the driver was able to afford. Then, too, the careful 
driver had learned from costly experience that various horse ailments could be 
picked up by his horses in these barns since no system of disease prevention 
was ever carried out. Quite often a team would become sick sometime after being 
in one of these barns, and the owner would lose the use of them in his work for 
a number of days as well as having his other horses get the infection from the 
first team and his whole herd would be laid up. So called distemper was the 
most common ailment so gained which acted on horses similar to the flu in humans, 
and while not fatal, caused much loss of time and weight, 


Along about 1900 John Gray started a feed yard on the northwest corner of 
the lot where the Christian Church now is. Across from Green Bay Lumber. He 
built sheds on the four sides of the quarter block so that a team or horse could 
be driven under shelter without unhitching. For a few hours stay he would give 
a little hay, you could feed your ow grain if you wanted, all for a fee of $.10, 
The team beside being sheltered from weather was where they could be looked after 
by an attendant, so that if a horse became untied or got to fighting with other 
horses, he could be cared for. There was an office in the northeast corner 
of the yard with an outside door or entrance next to the office. When people 
got accustomed to this yard it was much in demand and it was kept open until 
around midnight many times to accommodate those whose social activities kept 
them up to that hour, Later an additional yard was constructed by other people 
on East Montgomery Street about where the City Shop and Water Tower are now, 

It operated on about the system as the first yard only that they had removable 
seats that could be erected in part of the barn so that live stock sales could 

be held. Sales of cattle, hogs and horses as well as sheep quite often took 
place there. Each yard had water available either by well or faucet so that 
horses could be watered. In this connection for many years there was a cast 

iron fountain for the watering of horses on the south side of Adams about thirty 
feet east of Elm. This was city water controlled by an automatic cutoff, and was 


available to horse drivers except in freezing weather. There was a livery barn 
where the Wessels building now is; one where the Davenport building is (Penney's 
first, now S & L); one back of the Dodge Grocery on the alley; one on Adams 
about where Ray Davis garage is; and one on south Elm where Kellys garage is. 
This was about 1900. There were others in other locations at an earlier time. 


The horses of the first settlers here were mostly of a small variety. Part 
of this was that small horses covld travel better over the trails coming into 
this country, and they also took less feed, Also horses of improved types hadn't 
yet come into use by people of moderate means. With small horses plowing the 
prairie sod was frequently a problem. Men weren't accustomed to driving more 
than two horses at a time, so plows were made small to accommodate conditions, 
Some men did commercial plowing with oxen or with teams of larger horses. Some 
owners gave the use of ground rent free the first year to get the sod broken up. 
Many early plowmen carried a hatchet on the plow and would look back down the 
freshly turned furrow from time to time to see if the furrow slice was staying 
in place or if it was starting to roll back into the furrow. If he saw it turn- 
ing, he would stop his team and grab his hatchet and run back down the furrow, 
and stand on the furrow slice while he cut it into. Then he would have to drive 
back and turn the slice back out of the furrow. Looks like Nature was trying 
hard to protect her grass land from being destroyed. Some operators let this 
new sod lay a year then went in and plowed it crosswise. Several harrowings 
after this usually made it ready for planting. There were no disc harrows, 

Some of the harrows were even made from wood at home. One model was made by 
taking a log and boring inch and a half or two inch holes along one side, from 
end to end. Into each of these holes was placed a tree branch that would fit 
the hole a little tight. This crude implement was then dragged over the ground 
so that the branches dragged behind the log. 


Some discussion has arisen over the fact that many breaking plows were left 
handed. Since cattle were driven from the left side and there were no seats on 
the plow, a left handed plow was used so that the operator had the smooth furrow 
slice to walk on, that is the slice made the previous trip. Otherwise, he would 
be walking in tall grass or weeds which made the walking difficult especially if 
the undergrowth were wet from dew or rain. 


MOVING TIME 


A generation or so back, March 1 was looked forward to by many farm 
families as a time to be feared and dreaded but endured if possible. All through 
the cornbelt, March 1 was moving day for farmers who were to change locations. 
With the improved financial condition of farmers today, and the custom of making 
longer farm leases, not as much moving takes place yearly as formerly. With the 
number of tenant farmers remaining at about 50% of the whole, there is still a 
chance of some moving being done every year, but with trucks, tractors, cars 
and rubber tired wagons, much of the dread and labor is gone from the operation, 


Moving meant first the search for a farm that can be leased or bought if 
one were financially able to buy. This quite often meant miles of driving and 
days of time before possession of a place is assured for the coming year, If 
the prospective renter through his own fault or through unavoidable circumstances 
acquired a slightly undesirable reputation, as sometimes happened, it became very 
difficult for him to rent a farm. This condition necessitated his going clear 
out of the community where he was known and seek a place elsewhere. I recall 
one family that had to move about twenty miles every year. Then sometimes their 
history got there as soon as they did, 
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After a lease was signed, the renter was satisfied for awhile, but he 
still had a problem ahead of him and that was to plan on getting moved. About 
the first thing moved was ear corn, unless as sometimes happened, he could sell 
corn where he was and buy in the new location, If he had to move corn it meant 
loading by hand into wagons and hauling over unimproved roads, with horses and 
unloading by hand. Many a cold trip was made that way with 35 or 40 bushels of 
corn, sometime through mud or snow, Then hay had to be moved, unless he could 
replace it in his new location. It wasn't easy to get loose hay out of a barn 
and on to a wagon then haul it several miles and unload again, This loading and 
unloading was usually a two man job so two loads could be hauled at the same 
time, in case trouble was encountered on the road, It was also necessary to 
have the extra help for the loading and unloading. 


A lot of the heavier machinery could also be moved during the winter, 
Binders, rake, cultivators, mowers and planters and a few other articles could be 
trailed on their own wheels and didn't make such a big problem, Harrows, shop 
tools, barn forks and other objects of that nature had to be loaded on wagons 
to be moved, One objection to moving many small articles much ahead of March 1 
was the fact that such things had a way of disappearing if moved early and left 
unprotected, 


As February drew to a close women started packing dishes in boxes, and 
rolling up spare bedding and carpets and putting extra wearing apparel in bags 
or boxes. They would also bake up a few extra pies and maybe a cake and some 
loaves of bread, with an extra chunk or two of beef. The women knew that on 
moving day there would be up to a half dozen neighbors helping, and that they 
would all be hungry during the day, with no chance then to make more than a pot 
of coffee. Sometimes the weather would be nice toward the end of February and 
someone would get moved, thus making room for another family to move. More often 
no matter how badly someone wanted to move the family where he was going couldn't 
get out so a whole circle would be held up. 


On March 1 everyone had to get out. On that day horses were fed and harn- 
essed early, cows milked, and if the hens hadn't been put in coops the night be- 
fore, it had to be done now. The farm wife usually supervised that operation be- 
cause she didn't want her hens hurt or frightened too much, though moving usually 
stopped egg production for sometime anyway. It wasn't long until neighbors start- 
ed coming in with teams and wagons, Wagons would back up to the house and the 
men would start loading furniture and bedding and similar bulky material. The 
handling of furniture by neighbors usually depended on the condition and the 
apparent care it had been getting. While this was going on one or two wagons 
would back up to the hog house, and some squealing and objecting hogs or shotes 
would be loaded. Another wagon would pull up to the chicken house and start 
loading chicked crates. About the last thing to be loaded was the stoves from 
the house. They had been left to the last for the sake of the heat which was 
needed as doors were open most of the time, also a pot of coffee could be kept 
on the range in case men were so long loading that it got toward the noon hour, 
if it got that late, men would unhitch and feed their teams and stand around the 
kitchen eating home made sandwiches, drinking hot coffee and finishing off with 
wedges of pie, held in their hands because all tables and chairs and dishes had 
been loaded, Immediately after lunch the range and heaters were loaded in a 
wagon and the housewife would take a broom and give the rooms a last éleaning bee 
fore she went out and closed the door. She always said she didn't want to leave 
a dirty house for some other woman, but when she opened the door to her new home 
she quite often got a shock, While all of this was going on, a couple of 
neighbor boys on saddle horses would round up the cattle herd, with sometimes a 
colt or two in the bunch and get ready to start down the road. They would wait 
until at least one wagon was on the road as cattle would drive better following a 
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wagon, After going a ways the cattle would slow up some and other wagons would 
pass them, for by that time the cattle were more quiet and would drive easier. 


If roads were bad and loads heavy, some drivers would use two teams. Some 
of the four-horse drivers said they had just as well bring the extra team, as 
they were not doing anything and needed some exercise, Part of it though was 
that some of the boys were proud of their skill with a four line team and-wanted 
to show their ability to handle them. If some of the two horse teams got stall- 
ed on the road though it was mighty handy to have an extra team along to put on 
ahead and get through a mud hole or a snow drift, 


When the new location was reached the stoves were unloaded first and set up 
so the house could be warmed up and some fcod prepared, for men working in the 
cold were always hungry. The housewife didn't want carpets spread until she 
could scrub the floors. Even if the previous tenant had left the floors clean 
they would get tracked up by men carrying in her furniture. The main thing with 
her was to get the stoves up and beds put together, then think of what a busy day 
was ahead of her tomorrow. In the meantime the wagon with the chickens had 
arrived and unloaded. The chicken shelter usually hadn’?t been cleaned out all 
winter and the man of the place would get instructions to get busy early the next 
morning and take care of it. 


Of course, he didn't have anything to do for himself. Tied his team ina 
barn that hadn't been cleaned for months. Horses had to about stand on their 
heads to eat out of the manger, He also had to take a forkful of hay to bed 
down his hogs in a shed that hadn't been cleaned for months. His cattle nearly 
mired down getting into their shed, and this meant another early cleaning job. 
When he went into unharness his team after the neighbors had left, he had to 
go and get a hammer and a few spikes to make a place to hang his harness. He 
had to get the dairy cows into a corner to milk them. The cows didn't like this, 
they were used to stanchions and didn't stand well. So here was another task 
ahead of him. When he got to the house for supper, there wasn't much left over 
from lunch and the kids home from school had raided that. There was nothing to 
read, the papers had been all used to pack dishes. The old kerosene lamp wasn't 
working too well anyway, One chimney had been broken in moving, the other lamp 
had upset and lost most of the keresene out, and it was smoking. There wasn't 
much to do but go to bed in a hastily assembled bed, but as he turned out the 
lamp, he said, "Ma, this is the last time I move into a rented place. If we 
can't buy a place for next year we better go to Kansas or Nebraska and start 
over again." Ma had heard that line many times before. All she said was "Good 
night, dear," 
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DANCES 


One type of recreation which was common to this as well as most other rural 
communities, well up into this century, was the country dance, 


These dances were held mostly in various farm homes, and were for the most 
part a strictly invited affair, though sometimes uninvited guests showed up. 
These uninvited people were usually permitted to stay and even to participate 
in the dancing, as long as they remained orderly and didn't start anything, If 
they came looking for trouble or started it after they got there, they usually 
found someone who would explain the facts of life to them either verbally or 
physically. For the most part though these dances were an orderly affair. 


I recall one dance where a little rivalry over a fair damsel caused one 
gent to do a little carving on another with considerable damage to clothing and 
epidermis, but no fatalities resulted. In another case, a young chap suffering 
from over enthusiasm as a result of having consumed too liberally of stimulants, 
had to be restrained from attempting mayhem on several people, Finally by turn- 
ing down all kerosene lamps (there were no other kind) the boy was persuaded 
that the dance was over and he was loaded into his buggy and started for home, 
With him out of the way the lamps were turned up and the dance continued for 
some time, 


At these dances usually some local fiddler was employed to furnish the 
music. Some fiddlers brought a companion who played accompaniment to him on 
either a fiddle or guitar. In some homes where a piano was available it was 
possible at times to get one of the girls present to accompany on the piano, 


If two rooms were available for dancing the musican was placed near the 
doorway between the two rooms so dancers could hear him from both rooms. The 
caller for quadrilles was also stationed near the music. Someone was appointed 
floor manager and each gent wishing to dance was assessed a quarter (sometimes 
a little more) which sum was turned over to the musican. This assessment would 
amount to from three to six or seven dollars and wasn't any big fee especially 
as the fiddler had to divide with his helper. Each guest was given a number 
from one on up, The dance usually started with a square dance (quadrille) and 
as many series of four nuwnbers were permitted to dance as there was room for. 
That is one set would be four numbers(or four couples). Two sets would be 
eight numbers. The caller usually volunteered his services, various members 
taking turns so as not to interfere with their turn to dance. Occasionally a 
caller would come up with a change unfamiliar to the dancers which would cause 
confusion for awhile, but dancers liked innovations. It was customary each time 

ter the numbers had been run through for the floor man to announce a round 
dance (waltz or two step) then go through the numbers again. Numbers were not used 
for the round dances as many of the young people weren't familiar enough with 
the steps to get on the floor, so only the more accomplished dancers tried it. 


Each time the floor man announced a dance there was a mad rush by members 
of the stag line for the front room where the girls were sitting. As a rule 
partners were not spoken for or promised ahead of each set so you can see that 
the competition got a little strong at times, This deman arose because some 
girls were a little better dancers than others or maybe a little better looking. 
As a general thing refreshments were not served, though occasionaly some club 
or organization wanting to raise a little money put on a box supper or plate 
lunch for which an additiona charge was made. 


For the most part going to or returning from the dances was a brother and 
sister affair, instead of the boys taking their girl friends. This was partly 
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on account of some timidity on the part of the young people, and partly because 
of regulations as laid down by the girls mammas. Some couples who were going 
steady attended dances together. At the dances boys always outnumbered the 
girls, which resulted in a rather oversized stag line, but this helped the sale 
of numbers and kept the girls present dancing. It seemed the custom for girls 
to dance with boys even though the boys came without partners. 


About one or two oclock, sometimes a little earlier, the crowd would 
start thinning out and the tired fiddlers would start playing the Home Sweet 
Home Waltz and the dance was over, 


Going home was sometimes the hard part of the evening, especially in 
winter weather. When forty or fifty people were in one small house with some of 
them dancing, it was easy to get too warm, and to go from that temperature to 
what was maybe close to zero outside, was a shock. _Then to drive a team home 
over several miles of roads was enough to try the fortitude of the most hardy 
young people. Fur coats and robes and good blankets, and a good team made the 
trip seem not too long and everyone was anxiously awaiting another dance 
announcement, 


INCIDENTS 


Years ago an old neighbor told of an incident of his younger days. At the 
time of the happening this man and his wife resided on a farm and had a family 
of several small children. One morning they decided to go calling on one of 
their neighbors who lived at a distance of four or five miles, Since there 
were no phones, they couldn't tell the people they were coming, but as was the 
custom at that time, they knew they would be welcome although coming unannoun- 
ced. 


Since it would take about an hour and a half to drive that distance, and 
put the team in the stable there, they started about the middle of the forenoon 
and arrived at the neighbors home about eleven, They drove into the yard and 
the lady came out and said her husband had gone to town on an errand. She ine 
vited the wife and children into the house and told the man to put his team in 
the stable. When he went in the house the women were visiting, while the two 
families of children were timidly getting acquainted. The man thought it 
strange that there was no sign of dinner being prepared, as it was always taken 
for granted that company would be asked to eat when calling. The man sat down 
and listened to the women talk, and as the hands of the old clock got to pointe 
ing straight up, still with no Sign of dinner, the man and his wife started 
looking at each other in wonderment, both thinking they were not welcome. The 
lady of the house also began to show Signs of uneasiness, Finally the man got 
so restless that he arose and reached for his hat, knowing that his wife would 
call the children and follow him. At this the hostess arose and said "I am so 
sorry, I can't get dinner until the man gets home. He locked the pantry before 
he left, so the kids wouldn't eat between meals, and he took the key with him. 
We will have to wait until he gets home." Ina short time the host drove in 
from town, he had some groceries in his wagon and unlocked the pantry, Dinner 
was soon cooking on the stove and a little later, on the table and they all sat 
down to eat a meal that reduced the tension that had existed, 
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WAGON TRAIN 


I met an old lady in the Oregon hop yards many years ago, who had crossed 
the plains in an early day. She related several stories of her experiences on 
the wagon train. A number of wagons were traveling together which was the 
custom at that time and was also a regulation enforced by the U.S. troops 
stationed at the various forts. This was a protection to travelers in cases of 
accident or sickness or attack by Indians. They had chosen a wagon master or 
captain and all had agreed to follow his directions all through the Indian 
country. 


There was one young man from the east to whom the west was all a very 
strange and interesting country. He had never seen an Indian, but did a lot of 
boasting as to what he would do with the first Indian he saw. He made it sound 
very good. The train got along nicely up the Platte River nearly to the Wyoming 
line. They drew the wagons into a circle at night, bringing the horses inside 
at dark, andput out guards at night so they wouldn't be caught by surprise by 
unfriendly Indians. Some days they had riders ahead of the wagons as a pre- 
caution against ambush. 


One night a guard fired his rifle, thinking he saw an Indian approaching 
the camp, and immeiately the whole camp was on the alert, and no one slept the 
rest of the night, though nothing more was seen that resembled enemies. When 
daylight came the brave young Indian killer was nowhere to be found, Although 
they searched every foot of the ground around the camp, it appeared that the 
young man had disappeared. So it was decided that maybe Indians had some way 
captured and made way with him, Finally when camp was broken up and wagons 
were ready to start on the days journey, the fighter showed up. The wagon 
master had a sort of storage box cr compartment built in under his wagon box, 
that had been filled with cured pork when he started on the trip, but by this 
time most of the. meat had been used up and the young Indian killer had hidden 
in the box. Needlesstosay, but little was heard from him about killing Indians 
the rest of the way to Oregon, This young man later became a very good and 
able citizen of the State of Oregon and held a number of important state offices. 


INCIDENTS IN THE 1880's 


One morning a small boy was playing in the yard while his mother was 
chruning in the shade of a small tree. She was using-an old fashioned dash 
churn. A strange dog came through the yard and the little boy tried to get the 
dog to play with him. The mother saw that the dog was acting in a peculiar 
manner so she placed the boy in the house and called to a neighbor who was 
working in a nearby field. When this man came he said the dog was mad and he 
picked up a spade and killed him, Later a calf and a colt on the place de- 
veloped symptoms of hydrophobia and had to be killed. 


An older brother of this boy started to the field one morning where his 
father was working with a team. On the way out he saw a nice big dog and start- 
ed toward him and the dog acted as though he were friendly. Just then the 
father came to that part of the field where the boy and the dog were. When the 
father saw them he gave forth with a lusty yell or two and the wolf lost no 
time in getting out of sight. 


An older sister of the boys went to the barn one morning when she was nine 


or ten years old. Her father had been unfortunate enough to have a calf die of 
injuries. The calf had been exposed back of the barn for sometime and neighbor- 
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hood dogs had been coming in at night and eating on it. This morning the little 
girl saw that during the night some dog or dogs, or maybe a wolf, had taken 

hold of what was left of the calf and dragged it away. There were no fences 

and but few cultivated fields and she was able to follow the trail for some 
distance. A quarter or half mile perhaps. The trail led down into a slough 
where the grass was as high as a horses back, All at once she thought what 
might happen if the animals were hiding in the grass to get her. She broke and 
ran for home, all the time expecting something to grab her. She finally arrived, 
safe but a wiser kid, : 


This same girl liked to play with tumble weeds. She would chase them as 
the wind rolled them across the unfenced prairie. One day she got a piece of 
rope which her father had bought to stake out a cow, and tied a number of weeds 
-together. The wind got a good hold on them and away they went. She never 
caught them, but undoubtedly caught something else when dad wanted the rope. 


One early family moved into a rather poorly constructed shanty until they 
could find more secure accomodations. Beside the parents there were two small 
children, the youngest a babe of a few months. Shortly after locating there a 
neighbor woman came to make an afternoon call, bringing with her a child whose 
age was also a few months. As the weather was warm, the hostess spread a come 
fort or quilt on the floor and both babies were placed on it, neither one being 
able to get off of it. The mothers spent the afternoon getting acquainted and 
as it neared time to think of supper for the men who were in the field, the 
visitor picked up her child and left for home, The remaining woman picked up 
her baby and put it on the bed, then went back and picked up the quilt and was 
frightened almost to the point of being speechless at what she saw. There under 
the quilt where the babies had been was a coiled rattlesnake. It probably 
managed to crawl through a hole in the poor floor of the house. Needless to say, 
the snake was soon decapitated and thrown into the yard. 


This same woman several years later had another nerve racking experience, 
Through previous arrangement, another neighbor woman came along driving a horse 
single to an open buggy and had a small child on the seat beside her. The first 
mentioned woman got in with the one driving the horse and held the child in her 
lap. They started for Creston and had gone about half way when they came over 
a small hill and saw a flock of sheep being driven toward them by several men, 
The horse was afraid of sheep and stopped momentarily with his head in the air, 
The woman holding the child jumped over the front wheel and landed on the ground 
still holding the child. The horse then turned around, upsetting the buggy, 
throwing out the driver, and ran back in the direction from which it had come. 
Some men on the road stopped the horse and righted the buggy and went back to 
where the women were. When the men turned the buggy back on its wheels one of 
the woman dirvers shoes was still wedged tight between the spokes where it had 
caught when she was thrown out. Luckily it was a low shoe and was easily 
pulled from her foot, A high shoe as many wore at that time, would have still 
had her foot in it, 


The husband of the woman who killed the snake, went to get some oats froma 
bin one morning to feed his team. He noticed a shovel in the bin that didn't 
belong to him, then saw some oats had been taken, Further investigation showed 
up mule tracks where a wagon had been loaded. Since there was only one man in 
the neighborhood who drove mules, it was easy to know who got the oats. As the 
sherriff was in Afton at that time, some fifteen miles away, no action was taken 
in the matter. 


A neighbor, the husband of the woman who had the accident with the horse, 
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had a slightly different experience with losing grain. He was farming at a 
distance from where he was living and putting the corn in a crib there as he 
picked it. After a few days he noticed that the corn was disappearing about 

as fast as he put it in the crib. He camped out one night near the crib with a 
shot gun. A few hours later, a wagon with two men appeared and prepared to 
load corn. A shot from the gun caused the team to run away, scattering the 
wagon over the unfenced landscape. The drivers made their escape in the dark- 
ness and were not heard from again. 


The woman who killed the snake was alone in the house after her husband 
had located where improvements were better. They had planted a row of osage 
orange plants to make a hedge along the road. One day she looked out and saw 
a man drive his team into the hedge row and when they stopped, he got out and 
started toward the house dragging a comfort after him with one hand. He came 
to the back door and started to come in the house. The woman picked up a ree 
volver and was about to shoot him, but before shooting she pushed against him 
with one hand. He fell over backwards on the ground in a spell or attack of 
some sort, probably epilepsy. She administered what restoratives she could 
and he finally recovered enough to go on his way. Poor fellow knew he was 
going to have an attack and was trying to get someone to help him, This was a 
near approach to a tragedy. 


This same pioneer woman one day heard a disturbance among her hens and 
chickens. Upon going out to their building, she saw one of the neighbors 
shotes rooting around and disturbing the poultry. She had an old 32 revolver 
with her and had in mind only to frighten the pig. Luck either good or bad, 
we know not which, anyway she ended up with a dead pig. Also it is not known 
what explaining was done to pacify the pig‘s owner, 


Another time she heard an alarm among her hens at night. This was later in 
her history, and some of her family was grown. A partly grown daughter went 
with her to investigate the disturbance. The daughter ran to the hay stack and 
grabbed up a pitchfork while the mother carried along an old muzzle-loader 
shot gun. As they approached the hen building, a large skunk crawled out under 
the wall, The daughter harpooned him with the fork and the mother emptied the 
shot gun into hin, 


The father of this family had out some crop before the land was fenced 
and some of the neighbors were careless with livestock. Some of the family 
had driven the marauding cattle back several times, but stopped at the prop} 
erty line. The cattle were soon back, all of which caused dissatisfaction. 
One day when the Mr. was about the place, the cattle came in on his crop and 
he saddled up a horse and armed with some object that would encourage action 
when properly applied, cut in between the cattle and their home and gave them 
a@ good race over the prairie. This caused considerable mental anguish on the 
part of the wife of the owner of the cattle, but it brought about the desired 
result; the cattle were kept at home, 


This same man put out a row of osage orange seedlings to make a boundary 
fence. After this tree gets up to the bush size it serves very well to turn 
stock on account of its thorn. After the seedlings got nicely started, he 
looked out one day to see a young man of the neighborhood riding a horse up the 
row. Many of the plants were trampled into the ground and some torn clear out, 
The owner replaced as many as he could but many were too badly injured to 
continue growing. 


One early family brought a milk cow back of the wagon to Iowa. Since there 
were no fences they staked the cow out on the prairie, as it was called then, 
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The cow continued to give milk for some time with neither the owner nor the cow 
herself, apparently, having any thought of adding to the numbers of the cow herd, 
Much to the owners surprise, when he went out one morning to milk old Betsy, 
there was a little Betsy. Little Betsy being a fall calf developed quite a coat 
of fur, as though in preparation for the oncoming winter weather, The family 
remembered that occasionaly during the previous year, straying herds of cattle 
had traveled over the farm and while nothing definite was known, it was thought 
that some of the straying cattle had some knowledge of the calfs ancestry. 


Later in the history of Spaulding Township, a young lady rode on horseback 
using a side saddle, to call on one of the neighbors. When she got there she 
tied her horse to a fence until she was ready to go home. When she did start 
for home, she led the horse along side of a rather high board gate then climbed 
upon the gate to get onto her side saddle, The gate was a little springy in the 
middle, so she took advantage of that feature to give her a boost to get into 
her saddle. She evidently underestimated the spring of the gate, for when she 
jumped for the saddle the thrust of the gate threw her off balance and she went 
clear over the horse and landed on the ground on the other side of the horse, 


We heard of one pioneer woman riding a horse with a side saddle, going to 
a neighboring village store to get some groceries. She came home with a 50 lb. 
sack of flour balanced across the horse in front of the saddle, along with a 
few smaller articles. 


One early family acquired two runt pigs from a neighbor, They fixed up a 
small pen and shed out of scrap lumber, The enclosure wasn't too secure and 
the two pigs got out and ranged over the prairie during the day but came back 
at night. They were always gone when the folks got up, but a kindly neighbor 
sneaked down there one morning before daylight and caught both pigs asleep and 
blocked the entrance to the pen and after that the pigs stayed home. 
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NOTES FROM J.D. SPAULDING'S PAPERS AND OTHER HISTORICAL EVENTS 
SPAULDING SCHOOL HOUSE 


Wed. May 31, 1871. W. K. Syp commenced school house with six men, 
Sat. June 3 School House finished, all but transom over door, 
The contract on school house was given on a. bid for $725, 


This price seems high, but I suppose the lumber was hauled from a saw 
mill in the Afton vicinity. A haul of that length would add to the expense 
of lumber, I think Mr. Syp lived in Afton at that time, 


Another place in his notes he wrote Joshua got home with *# bushel of 
maple seed, dated Sunday, April 30. I presume it was also in 71. He didn't say 
where Joshua went for the seed. The Joshua referred to was Joshua Pearce, an 
early farm hand of J.D.'s and later a resident of the village of Spaulding. 
Later yet he lived in Creston for a number of years, being employed by J. C. 
Sullivan's monument works. 


SPAULDING TOWNSHIP HISTORY AND HAPPENTYGS 


The Spaulding School was built in 1871, The contractor being Mr. Syp of 
Afton. Later on as this building proved to be too small, it was sold and moved 
to the S. W. corner of Section 12, and later on moved to the S, W, + of the S.E. 
% of Section 10. The Stream place now. A larger building was erected on the 
school site (S.E. corner Section 2). The school 2 miles south was built in 78. 
Cameron Powers was the first teacher in Spaulding School, 


The church in Spaulding was built in 1878, several denominations used it and 
in 1880 the Methodist Church organization bought the building. The bell that was 
in the tower for years was originally in a church in Nevinville. At a later time 
the bell was taken down and stored in basement of church, 


Prairie Lawn Cemetery was established in 1883, First burials were in 84, 
being removals from burial plots near the homes of the deceased, These deaths 
had occurred mostly among children.who had sucummed to contagious diseases. 


J. V. Hoakison, A. J. Johnson settled in Section 1, Spaulding, shortly 
after J. D. W. H. Ross located in Section 2 in 75. About the same time Wm, 
Woods and his brother-in-law, Henry Toy, located in S.W, %@ Section 15. The 
country was settled fast in the 70's. W. M. Wilson, Jos McGuffin, Ed Hunt, J. M, 
Joseph, the Sheridans, the Powers, the McDonalds and many others, 


The nearest to what could be called timber in Spaulding Township was a patch 
of Hazel brush growing across the road from where the Spaulding House is now. 


The first grain bought in Spaulding for shipment was in 1880. Jos McGuffin 
was the buyer. He was employed by a Creston firm. His scales were on the North 
side of the road west of R. R. track. About the mid 90!s every available foot 
of land from the road on the south to north beyond the depot was covered with 
wooden corn cribs full of corn. A great many thousand bushels were stored in 
that way. Speculators now not known owned it. Later it was all shelled out 
and placed in cars, all shoveled since there were no elevators, 


The Cumberland branch of the Burlington Road was built in the latter part 


of 78 and finished in 79. It follows the Old Mormon Trail, after getting out of 
Creston a few miles, and continues on this trail on into Orient. This is 
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practically a level route and took a minimum amount of grading and but few 
culverts, 


After the road was built J. D, Spaulding, who owned all the land where the 
present village is, gave the R.R. room for stock yards and depot and built an 
office and put in a scale for weighing wagons on the north side of Section line 
just west of tracks. As the country was settled up much grain was weighed over 
his scales and shipped to market by rail, Later on many hogs and cattle left 
Spaulding on railroad cars. 


In a short time J. C. Connell built a store on the site of the Bank building 
(Seed and hog office in 56) and also operated a lumber yard a half block and a 
little east of store. About this time a blacksmith, Mr. Cluck, opened a shop in 
a lot west a short distance from the present Telephone Exchange. Later another 
store building was built on the location where the seed cleaning plant is now 
(56), This store building burned about 9? and L, R. McQuinny erected the present 
building, which has recently been added to. The Church was built in 78, with a 
bell from Nevinville being placed in the tower, About this same time Jos Mc 
Guffin built a house west of the church a block and George Palmer,a blind 
veterenarian, built a half block south of church, 


All early grain shipments were shoveled from wagons to box cars, but about 
97 McQuinny built a grain elevator, and a few years later Gault and Treanor 
built an elevator. The power for operating the Gault elevator was an old 
blind horse on a tread mill, McQuinny used a gas engine which was quite a 
curiosity for that time. Shortly after the road was built there was a demand 
for a Post Office and one was established in one of the stores and continued 
there for years, until a Rural Route from Creston took over delivery in Spauld- 
ing and surrounding territory, At one time there was a Rural Route operating 
from the Spaulding Post Office, 


At one time in the history of the village of Spaulding all of that area 
west of the main part of the settled section to the road on the west side and to 
the road on the south side was staked out into lots. When it was seen that the 
town wasn't going to develop enough to need this addition, this land was fenced 
aS a pasture and was used by George Palmer for many years. 


One early happening in Spaulding in late 80's that caused much excitement 
at the time, was the death of a man by lightning. He was sitting beside an old 
fashioned heating stove in what was then the Slocum store, Paul McGuffin relat- 
ed the story to me. Paul, a small boy then, was visiting with the man, and as a 
bad storm was coming up in the west, Paul ran for home to get there ahead of the 
wind, rain and lightning that seemed to be coming. Paul had hardly reached 
home when the storm broke with all the intensity that accompanied the ones of 
that day, After about 20 minutes the worst of the deluge was over and Paul's 
father, who had been in one of the town building, came home to see if his family 
had survived. The father told his family of a man sitting by the stove in the 
store being killed by lightning just a few minutes before. It was the same man 
Paul had been visiting with and had he stayed a few minutes longer might have 
perished by the same lightning. 


About 1895 a boy was killed by lightning while working in a field about 
120 rods S.E. of the dam at Green Valley Lake, ' 


In the 80's a train on the Cumberland Branch ran into a drove of Western 
horses being driven on the road about a mile and a half south of Spaulding, 
Some were killed, and others stampeded over the country side, some of them were 
mired down in creeks. Early herders took droves of western range cattle overland, 
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after being shipped into Creston, to pastures farther north. Some local riders 
helped in the driving. In taking these cattle past farms some tired cattled were 
lost along the way and again some were picked up from farm herds. The cattle 
that were left usually were wild and were slaughtered for beef as soon as cool 
weather permitted. The cattle picked up were mostly lost as far as the farm 
owners were concerned, 


Sept. 6, 1870 - Spaulding Township became a separate and distinct civil 
organization. It had until that time been an unorganized township and was for 
legal purposes a part of Platte and several townships. The Township lines tho 
had been marked out by government surveyors.quite some time earlier. J. D. 
Spaulding and several other early residents previous to this time had to go to 
Riggs Grove in Douglas Township to vote. 


The earliest record I have of an election in Spaulding Township is of one 
held on October 10, 1871. The location of the polling place not determined. 


There are 23 names of men (no women at that time voting) residents of Spau- 
lding Township who voted at that time. Their names follow. One name of the 23 
is so poorly written as to be illegible, 


F,. L, Spurgeon Henry Toy 

Henry Kloos John A, Johnson 
Thomas Beach Edward A. Hunt 
Wm, V. Lemon B, 0, Stephenson 
Alexander Johnson J. J. Crawford 
J. Rich Powers Wm, Wood 
Dlegible Wm, Johnson 

J. V. Hoakison Elmer J. Emmons 
A. J. Anderson Alvin Bryan 
Cyrus Clapp J. W. Carter 
John F, Danielson Jay D. Spaulding 


E. J. Emmons and J. W. Carter were Clerks of Election and Crawford, Bryan 
and Wood were the Judges. 


There was a special ballot voted on in the Election. The proposition voted 
on was in regard to the building of a new Court House at Afton the County Seat 
at that time. 


The question was defeated in Spaulding Township but carried by 400 votes 
in the County as a whole. Vote in Spaulding: Five yes; Seventeen No. 


Another special ballot was as follows: Shall the Swamp Lands and the proceeds 
from the sale there of; and the Swamp Land Funds now on hand belonging to the 
same Union County be appropriated for the building of said Court House. This 
vote was; yes 6 and no 17. A vote for a loan to build a Court House lost. 

Yes 6 and No 17. A Court House was built in Afton, 1872 or 1873. 


As to where the so called Swamp Land was in Union County, I do not know but 


I have heard that some early speculators made a handsome profit buying up swamp 
land and reselling it at a profit. 
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RAILROAD HISTORY 
Copy of paper found among effects of J. D. Spaulding. 


Whereas the Creston and Northern Railroad Company have located and con~ 
template constructing a Railroad from Creston Northward, 


And whereas a portion of line passes over or through Spaulding Township 
Union County, Iowa, 


Now for the purpose of inducing said Company to locate and construct a rail- 
road station and depot on their line of road, in said S.W.+ of Sec I in Spaulding 
Township. 


We the undersigned hereby promise and agree with said company that we will 
on or before November 1, 1878 on notice from said Company pay the sum set our 
respective names in the manner designated, either in cash, or labor at the rate 
of $2.50 per day for man and team. The labor to be performed in said Township 
as directed by said Company. 


NAMES CASH LABOR 
J. B. Harsh $10.00 
B. 0. Stephenson 10,00 
Roger Ward 10.00 
J. R. Powers 10,00 
A. G, Hosier 5.00 
S. B. Hosier 10.00 
Houle 5.00 
Lee Hoskins 5.00 
J. M. McGuffin 5.00 
Geo, Wilkins (7) 5.00 
Wm. Bonus 10.00 
J. M. Heflen 5.00 
Wm. Klingensmith 5.00 
Henry Kloss 10.00 
John R. Gibson 2.50 
A. F. Harsh 10,00 
J. V. Hoakison 10.00 
J. M. Kingery 5.00 
J. M. Harris 10.00 
J. F. Danielson 5-00 
Johnson 5.00 
Thomas Hagan 10.00 
Wm. M, Wilson 5.00 
E. J. Emons 25.00 25.00 
J. B. Hagan 5.00 
H. Mills 10.00 


On the back of the paper as follows: 

To J, D. Spaulding for value received, we Creston and Northern Railroad Co, 
hereby assign to J. D. Spaulding the within subscription list and authorize him 
to collect the same. Dated Oct. 29, 1878, 

G. F. Kilburn, Secy., C&N R.R,. Co, 

R. O. Smith, Pres., C&N R.R. Co, 
These accounts all seem to be marked paid some in cash and some in labor. Some 
appear to have been paid in corn at market price. One account seems to have 
been paid by breaking (meaning plowing) in 1879 on Sec. 8. Probably Spaulding 
settled with R.R. in cash or labor and collected same off of signers. 
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In 1902 a bunch of promoters worked on a project to build a railroad from 
Creston to Macksburg, and maybe on to Des Moines. 


They started a grade north from the Fairgrounds, or a half mile north of 
Division and Townline. They used an elevator grader with eight mules pulling and 
a six mule team on a pusher back of it. About ten men with teams and wagons 
hauled dirt from the grader to make the fills. They put vitrified clay tile in 
for culverts. These varied from 12 inches to 18 inches according. to the amount 
of land to be drained. Most of these tile broke in a few years and in some 
places caused water to back up and make ponds. 


The dirt wagons weren't regular dump wagons, but were mostly low wheeled 
farm wagons with three inch tires with 2 x 6 inch flooring laid in loose to make 
dumping easy. The sides were built up to 16 or 18 inches, These teams and wag- 
ons were not owned by the contractor, but most of them were owned by the driver, 
Judd Rusk owned the mules on the grader and I think he got $2.50 a day for them 
and hired his own drivers, Tom Stalker was boss of the whole grade work. Frank 
White and Elmer Turner and Andy Pesick were drivers. A few of the wagon drivers 
were as follows: John Kaveny, Harry Owens, Bert Roe, Jas Jones, Ray Wilson, a 
Mr. Hovious and several others whose names can't be recalled, There were two or 
three teams used on small slip scrapers to clean up cuts and grades after the 
grader, 


When grade neared Spaulding after following half section line, the grading 
outfit moved on toward Zion then called Leith City. Not much work was done there 
and soon the whole promotion folded up. 


About 1912 or 13 a company started a grade in N,.E. Creston and built North 
just of west side of The North Branch. About a mile into Adair Co. they crossed 
over and graded N.E. toward Zion and Macksburg, They finally got rails laid and 
ran a train over it daily for several months, The road hauled some freight into 
Zion and Macksburg, and also hauled some passengers, Local residents around Zion 
and Macksburg had invested rather heavily in the venture, but it failed to pay 
out for the management and they soon ceased operations. Curtis Oldham, who had 
owned and operated steam thrashing outfits, was fireman on the road for awhile 
then was advanced to the rank of engineer and operated the locomotive for some 
time. 


Thrashing in Union County 


As soon as there was a market for small grain in Union County there were 
threshing machines, at least that seems to be the facts as near as we can tell 
today. There could have been isolated cases among the very early settlers where 
a flail was used to get the grain from the straw but no definite information is 
available on that subject now, 


The first threshing machines of which there is any knowledge today were 
small wooden machines twenty to twenty-four feet long (approximately) with a 
stub straw carrier that folded over the body of the machine for transporting and 
all the machines were hand fed and bundles had to be cut by hand, the strings I 
mean, The power for operating the machine was supplied by what was called a 
horse-power, This was a four wheel rig, with the wheels used only for trans. 
portation, and one team could move it easily from place to place. For power 
purposes it was wheeled into location so that a connection could be made with 
what was called a tumbling rod which transmitted the power to the thresher. 
After being located, the wheels were taken off and the power fastened firmly in 
place with heavy stakes and chains or rods, The power came from a large toothed 
gear wheel some five or six feet across which was turned by a series of long 
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beams or sweeps fitted into it and a team on the end of each Sweep, Some five 
or six of the sweeps each with a team moving around and around the power in a 
circle did the job. Smaller gears were meshed into la one and these in turn 
were geared to the tumbling rod which was made up of ten or twelve foot pieces 
of about inch and quarter steel (maybe iron). These pieces were coupled to- 
gether by using something similar to the modern universal joint and in fact the 
whole power and rod system was similar in design to the automobile power and 
transmission system of today only in reverse. In the horse power the power 
started in the differential and ended in the machine; in the car it starts in 
the machine and is transferred to the differential, Usually there were three 
men who went regularly with the machine, In moving from place two teams were 
used to pull the threshing machine and one team used to haul the power, while 
operating these, three teams were used on the sweeps and teams from the farm or 
neighboring farms were used to make up the requisite number. One attendant was 
always on the power while operating, who by the use of a long whip was able to 
keep the teams in motion, tho not much trouble arose because the regular teams 
were accustomed to the work and took a steady pace and the new teams soon be- 
came accustomed to the work, One attendant was always feeding bundles to the 
cylinder. 


Sometimes arguments arose between the feeder and the luckless farm boys who 
were worked into cutting bands, They stood one on each side of the feeder and 
took the bundles as they were pitched to them and cut the bands with a pocket 
knife, Some times the feeder would reach for a bundle as the cutter was cute 
ting the band and a cut finger was the reward for the feeder, The band cutters 
reward was a choice bit of expletives, with a second accident calling for a 
change of cutters which exchange was sometimes hastened by a poke in the snoot 
from the feeder, There were no elevators on the early machines. The grain came 
out on the side of the machine into a tally box where two half bushel measures 
could be placed, These were arranged so that they could be filled alternately 
and as an operator pulled one out it tripped a tally so that the total for the 
day or the job could be counted at the finish. The operator lifted these 
measures and dumped them into a wagon box. Sometime at noon a playful kid would 
want to see how the tally worked and would count up several additional bushel 
for his dad to pay for, or a few shoats (shotes) would come out to eat up 
scattered grain and would root around in the box thus furthering the income for 
the machine owner, The three machine men rotated their duties. The third man 
stood mostly on top of the machine for a half hour more or less then would trade 
with either horse power driver or feeder, and the power man take the feeder, and 
the feeder tend machine. Men accustomed to the work could pass between the 
teams to or from the power without stopping teams, The machine tender was ree 
sponsible for oiling the machine and that was the first job for him after each 
change; oi) all bearings with an oil can. No grease gun, no oil cups. 


The machine men usually stayed over night at the home where they were work- 
ing. The more fastidious farm wives didn't like this very well for the average 
machine man was well covered with dust and grease by quitting time and didn't 
always get it all off, Some machine men were even accused of sleeping in their 
Clothes, Why they didn't take a bed roll and sleep outside like they did in 
the west for so long, I do not know, 


No figures are available as to how much chewing tobacco and cheap whiskey 
a threshing crew consumed in a season, Cigarettes were unknown and pipes were 
unsalfe around a straw stack. Cigars were not used by farmers unless there 
was a wedding, a birth or a wake in the neighborhood or unless a poltician 
happened that way. City slikcers of course smoked cigars, but for the most part 
cigars were out of the price range of the farmer, Chewing tobacco was different, 
It was reasonably cheap, easily transported, easily stored and almost indes- 
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trucible in the unchewed state. For the man working in dust it helped to 
maintain a steady supply of saliva which seemed to help clear the dust from 
mouth and throat. 


For the most part whiskey was not used on the job, however, sometimes the 
host would have a half gallon jug or a quart bottle hidden away and would treat 
a few of the older men to a shot before going into a meal. Sometimes a keg of 
beer would be brought in for an evening party in the barn yard, and there is a 
well authenticated story of some boys waiting until the older men had gone to 
bed when they slipped in and finished off the keg. Some of them were still 
lying around on the ground the next morning and had to be laid in the shade to 
sober off, It was a custom with many threshing crews to take one of their teams 
and borrow a spring wagon from a farmer and go to Creston early Saturday evening. 
They always needed some oil or belt lacing or axle grease. Luckily for them the 
team was quiet from being on the power all week because when ten o'clock closing 
time came none of the three could see to drive well, The old team would always 
take them home, To the operators home i mean, where they could get an early 
start back to the machine Sunday P.M. 


Some of the early operators of machines in Spaulding Township were Jas 
Woodruff with Sam Mawson as his helper; Wes Minier; Frank Drew; John and Rodger 
Ward; Lute Bartlett, Dan Hurst; Jas Sheridan with the Woodruff machine which 
Woodruffs brother-in-law paid for originally. (No reflection on Sheridan as 
he paid Woodruff for it.) A man by the name of Stewart operated an early steam 
machine, All these others were horse power outfits. Later on there were 
William and Clyde Bonus and Mike Eason with horse machines; and Ramsbottom 
Bros., Frank Geis, Chas. Bunzendahl (who bought the Joseph place) and his son- 
in-law, Curt Oldham. These later three were steam, Later yet some farmer owned 
or company owned machines came in. These were mostly operated by Oil Pull 
engines. The Oil Pull was made by Rumley and operated something like a big 
John Deere, The first ones were one cylinder and later some two cylinder came 
in. They were probably the progenitor of the Diesel though they had an ignition 
system. They used low grade fuel,were hard to start; were noisy and slow on the 
road. Some were later used on road work, 


Some number of years back I called on an elderly man who was maybe in the 
80's, I asked him if he remember Jas Woodruff. I had heard Woodruff speak of 
him many years ago, This man said "Sure I remember Woodruff. He thrashed for 
me a number of times in an early day." He said, "that when Jim hollered 'whoa! 
at noon or evening he would run to the horse power unless he were already work- 
ing there, would unhitch his team from the power, and jump on one and lead the 
other. He would maybe play the end of a trace over one or the other of their 
back and hurry to the farmers water tub at the well. There being no windmills 
the farmer would have a tub of water pumped for his own use, and would leave 
water from having his own team or cow there. Jim being first would wate his 
team without having to pump. The latecomers would have to wait turns and pump 
for their teams. By this time Jim would have his team in the best stall in the 
barn, preferably one where there was already some hay. He would throw them a 
shovel of corn or ats and hit for the house, He would be first at the water the 
woman would have out for the men so would wash hurriedly, be first on the towel, 
which would be wet and soiled later on. When the meal was called, he was near- 
est the door and would get into the dining room first (the dining room was some- 
times the kitchen) and locate near the fried chicken. This would get him thro 
first and he could go and sit in the shade and smoke while the slow ones were 
still at the table. He was a fast worker I guess. He was a small man, an ex- 
Civil War soldier, red headed and liked to fight, trade horses, tell stories, 
and as a side line, would drink a little hard likker." 
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From the hand feed and the stub stackers of the horse power days there 
gradually developed various types of self feeders and blower stackers, All the 
feeders required was for a pitcher to throw the bundles in, preferably head 
first and not too many at a time. This cut the bands and fed the cut bundles 
on into the cylinder. On the other end a large fan drew in air from the outside 
and as the straw fell from the sieves it was caught by the exhaust air and 
forced through a pipe to the straw stack, A dirty job to try to stack it, and 
in later years most men just blew it into a pile and let it go, Along with 
these improvements came an automatic elevator and tallying device that placed 
the threshed grain into a wagon box. Later still some used elevators to get the 
grain from the wagons to the bin, 


Now all of this is merely history, In the last few years the small combine 
pulled by a farm tractor is harvesting nearly all the grain and thus a new era 
enters into the farming business, 


Jas Woodruff told of an incident in his days of operating a threshing 
machine, It was a horse power outfit and two other men beside himself went 
with the outfit and got their meals and bed where they were working. At one 
place where they were to stay for the night, the housekeeper cleared up the 
Supper table then a little later on called her husband to help her and they 
carried the table and chairs into the yard and spread some old comforts or 
quilts on the floor of their one room cabin and had the three machine men lie 
on the floor against the farther wall. Then the man of the house laid down and 
the woman came in and shut the door and laid down next to the door. 


M. D's 


The pioneer settler in any community had many hardships to contend with, 
They expected to put up with poor roads, inefficient transportation, distant 
neighbors and poor housing, All of these problems,while not causing epidemics 
of infections and sickness, can be blamed as a contributing factor to the losses 
suffered at such times. 


The settler frequently found himself miles out on the prairies with a doctor 
or doctors miles away, and with no way of procuring his services except to send 
Someoneon horse back to find him. As often as not when the messenger got there 
the doctor would be out on some other call, maybe the other direction from 
town, which would add to the delay. When the doctor was found, he had to make 
the return trip with saddle horse or buggy, depending on weather and road condi- 
tions, Some doctors had a driver part of the time, and would go for days with 
only such sleep as they got on the road between calls. They also ate where they 
found food, and in between found solace in tobacco and the occasional practic- 
ioner even at times indulged in alcoholic stimuli. There were no hospitals to 
which patients could be taken, Such operating as was done was usually performed 
on the kitchen table, with some relative or neighbor holding a kerosene lamp. 
Needless to say, operations were avoided as much as possible, both in the in- 
terest of the patient and the doctor, Abdominal operations were almost unheard 
of and amputations were made only as a last resort. Caesarian operations were 
practically unknown, so with all these restrictions one can assume that many 
patients died who might have been saved had modern day facilities and technique 
been available. Doctors were handicapped in the treatment of infections and 
contagious diseases. Serums for the treatment of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
Similar ailments were unknown; small pox being the only disease that could be 
prevented by vaccination, When a serious epidemic got started in a community it 
was impossible to stop it. Quarantine and what limited medical service and home 
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care that was available was ail that could be had. Some families lost from one 
to three or four children in a few days of each other in some of the worst 
diphtheria outbreaks, Such epidemics usually came in the winter, aggravated no 
doubt by the fact that colds were more common then, also that people were 
brought more in contact with each other at that time of year. Schools being 
held responsible for much of the spread of the various contagious. 


We have the story of one heroic mother passing the bodies of three different 
children, victims of diphtheria, out of the window at night to neighbors who 
carried them out on the hill side and buried them. Even if one didn't,consider 
that graves had to be dug through frozen ground, these men were endangering their 
own safety and that of their families by so doing. Here was shown a spirit of 
sympathy and kindness that is sometimes found lacking today. As a general thing 
burials for victims of contagious and dangerous diseases were made at night. 
Fewer people would be on the road at that time and children would be in their 
homes, Also the air is usually more quiet at night thus lessening the danger 
of spreading infections. 


I well remember, as a high school student, attending the burial at night of 
a friend and fellow classmate who had succumbed to the dread diphtheria, A 
brief prayer was offered at the Cemetery, followed by a church service in his 
memory in a couple of weeks. By that time the family were out of quarantine, 
In a slightly different classification are the stories of the women who were 
subject to call when the stork was looking for a landing place. Some of the 
older women and even a few of the younger ones became quite adept upon such 
occasions and were much help to the doctors, and comforting as well as helpful 
to the mother and her family. This quite often meant carrying on the regular 
housework and care of older children, as well as looking after the patient, 
While the mortality rate with both mothers and babies was some what higher 
then than now, the great majority were saved and much credit should be given 
to the brave people who lived through those times, 


Many of the doctors of that day had gained much of their training by caring 
for sick and wounded soldiers in the campaigns and battles of the Civil War, 
Some of them had some medical training previous to the war, while others just 
picked up what they could and called themselves doctors after the war, In army 
hospitals at that time about the only medicines available were calomel, quinine 
and turpentine. Following battles there were usually arms and legs to be 
amputated, and strange as it may seem, many survived these ordeals, 


DAIRYING 


Today it is so easy to go into one of the markets and pick up a carton of 
milk; a quart, a half gallon or maybe even a gallon jug. Milk that will stay 
cold until we get home with it and put it in the refrigerator, where it will 
keep for several days. We can also pick up a pound of butter, some cottage 
cheese, or some buttermilk, all cold and fresh, 


Around the turn of the Century all this was different, Several dairies 
were operating near Creston. That is people were keeping a bunch of milk cows, 
raising their own feed, and milking the cows twice a day and making one delivery 
a day to Creston residences, It was necessary for them to be outside of town 
in order to have some pasture for cows and to have some farm ground for the 
raising of some crops. At the same time they had to be near enough to be able 
to make deliveries with horses. The evening milk was cooled over night then 
after the morning milking that milk was also cooled and the delivery was started, 
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For the most part no ice was used and of course no mechanical refrigeration, 


The delivery was mostly made with a team and light delivery wagon, often a 
sort of homemade boxed affair mounted on buggy or carriage wheels, It had room 
inside for the driver and several five or ten gallon cans, no bottles or car- 
tons. The driver would call on his customers, going to the kitchen door with a 
sort of bottle necked can holding about three gallons, The cover of the can 
was a quart measure which fitted over the top of the can. The housekeeper 
would meet the man at the door with a pan and he would measure out the amount 
required, When the three gallon can got nearly empty the driver would fill it 
from one of the larger cans in his wagon, The housekeeper would put her pan 
of milk in cold water, or perhaps an ice refrigerator, since these were coming 
into use about that time, 


There were no sanitary regulations enforced at that time, no testing of 
cows for TB or Brucellosis. There was also no minimum law on butter fat cone 
tent, Some dairy men were credited with adding pump water to the partly filled 
cans to make it go farther, and one customer accused his milk man of standing 
his cows in the rain so they would absorb water, 


Some residents up to within several blocks of the business section, but 
more often out farther would keep one cow for their own use. This would re- 
quire several lots for pasture and a barn for winter protection. Many city 
residents at that time kept one or two horses so they were buying feed for them, 
Occasionaly a cow owner would furnish a few neighbors with a little surplus, 
thus getting a little cash for helping to feed the cow, also the neighbors 
were getting fresh milk, 


For a time in the 1890's there was a creamery operating at the foot of the 
hill on the east side of the street in the 400 block on North Elm, Milk was 
placed in cans and hauled in wagons from the country producers, where it was 
tested for butter fat, then separated, with the milk being delivered back to the 
farms. Usually one hauler collected all the milk in one area, thus saving the 
producer the work of delivery. The creamery after separating the cream from the 
milk cooled the cream (they had mechanical refrigeration) and churned it into 
butter. Don't believe the butter was in much demandlocally, but think it was 
mostly shipped out to larger cities, 


At a later period Swift and Co. (formerly Clarinda Butter and Egg Co,) 
operated a cream buying and butter making operation in Creston, as did Armour 
and Co, For sometime a smaller creamery operated here, The Boyd Co, 


As this is being written, a great interest is being developed in producing 
whole milk, some of which is shipped out of Creston and some is processed and 
packaged for home use. The advent of the milking maching has helped to en- 
courage this branch of industry. The improvement in mechanical refrigerators 
and coolers has also helped, as well as the means of making quick delivery of 
milk by truck or car, 


Some of the early dairymen were Wallace, Coen, Dwyer, none of whom made a 
fortune in the business, : 
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WILD GAME 


The early settler found several varieties of feathered and four footed 
game, Some game animals had been killed off or driven out by early trappers 
and hunters, but various birds were still quite numerous. Larger game was 
here earlier in the history of the country, but was all gone when settlers 
came except the deer, It is believed that bear, elk, beaver and buffalo had 
all been here at one time. Beaver, fishers and lynk or wild cats tho were 
still here. Wolves and coyotes were common, with there probably being more 
wolves than coyotes. The constant warfare against these two predators has 
diminished their numbers almost to the vanishing point. 


Ducks, geese, snipes and the different wading birds were very common in 
season, I believe some of these birds nested here at times as small pot holes 
of water were quite common over much of Spaulding Township. My parents told 
of driving across the prairie to visit a neighbor and saw a large number of 
geese feeding on the grass, As the wagon approached the flock moved back both 
ways leaving an opening for the passage of the team and wagon. Coons, possums, 
timber squirrels and cottontail rabbits, all of which could be called edible 
were here, All of these seem to be able to hold their numbers against civili- 
zation. In addition to the water fowl there were turkeys in the timberlands, 
and prairie chicken and quail were in most areas. There was a sort of parte 
ridge in the timber, sometimes called a wood pheasant: it was not numberous 
and soon became extinct, 


Of the smaller animals, mink and weasel were common and are still found in 
places. Skunks and civet cats were also common and are well known over the 
whole county today, Rodents such as pocket gophers and large ground squirrels, 
as well as the small thirteen striped ground squirrel were present in numbers 
and are still here to plague people. It is thought that rats and mice were 
here ahead of settlement, if not they arrived with the settler, Some field 
mice were undoubtedly always here, Badgers and ground hogs were common, with 
some being still here. Foxes were introduced early in the present Century, 
and are now a nuisance with a bounty on their head. Jack rabbits were unknown, 
but began to show up early in the Century and were quite common for a while 
but are thinning out in the 50's, 


Prairie chickens and quail were very common, and hatched in large numbers, 
As winter approached, the quail collected in large coveys of twenty to thirty 
in number, This bunching up of quail often resulted in their destruction, as 
that namy together made a ready target for a hunter with a shot gun. Somtimes 
too, a whole covey of quail were found smothered by snow when they had sought 
refuge under a road bank or some bushes. Chicken in the fall congregated in 
large flocks numbering in the hundreds and flew from field to field looking for 
grain and other foods. While many quail and chickens were shot or trapped by 
hunters, both for home consumption and for market, it is thought that the 
plowing up of the prairies, thus destroying their nests, hastened their depart- 
ure from this area, Even after they quit hatching here the chickens were com- 
mon here in the winter feeding in the corn fields, They evidently hatched in 
the Dakotas and Nebraska and flew here for the winter to feed in the corn 
fields, This was common well into this Century. Quail are still plentiful in 
the timbered sections of the county and occasionaly seen in Spaulding Township. 
They need a supply of cover and water to do well and this part of the county 
is feficient in both. 


Chinese or ring-necked pheasants were introduced here early in the century 


and others are thought to have migrated from the N.W. They are now quite a 
nuisance, also quite a nuisance is the host of hunters looking for them during 
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the open season in the fall. They seem to be able to accomodate themselves to 
this territory and to survive the yearly slaughter and to maintain their numbers, 


While at first there was no protection to any game, all but a few predatory 
birds and animals are now protected. So called song birds have a year round 
Federal protection, while game birds and animals are protected except for open 
seasons in the fall when they can be hunted with some restriction as to the 
number taken, 7 


Large numbers of song birds are common here in the spring and summer, Some 
of these nest here while others are merely casual visitors here on their migra- 
tory flight north and south every year. The old stand-by birds as robins, 
thrushes, and similar common birds seem to be losing out in numbers, while they 
are protected in most places, many are slaughtered in the south during the 
winter for food. Predatory birds and animals take a toll of them too, and the 
increasing use of sprays for the control of insects accounts for many fatalaties 
in the course of the year, Some fifty years ago sparrows started coming into 
this part of Iowa and a few years ago starlings were first seen here. Both of 
these birds were introduced into eastern U.S. from England and finding this 
country suitable to their mode of living, immediately took over, They are both 
absolute pests, dirty and quarrelsome and may be partly responsible for the 
loss in numbers of some of the more desirable birds. 


Several types of owls are common here. The small screech owl being famil- 
iar to more people than the larger varieties. Most owls are considered to do 
more good than harm, Hawks are common at times of the year. They are seen 
mostly when small birds are migrating, as they feed on them. Crows are common 
but more scarce than several years ago, owing to converted drives against them, 


Snakes were very common in earlier times. Rattlers, blue racers, bull 
snakes and garter snakes being the more common varieties, All of these seem 
unable to keep up their numbers against warfare by humans and the cultivation 
of fields. Of these the bull snake and garter snake are considered beneficial 
instead of harmful, tho all varieties destroy some bird nests. 


Two varieties of turtles, as well as crawfish and catfish, were in numbers 
in the streams and are still plentiful. Catfish were used as a help to the 
menu of many early residents, with but little attention being given to turtles 
and crawfish. Several varieties of frogs and toads about completed the list 
of reptiles of the prairie land. One early resident of the S.W. part of the 
county related that he saw a band of Indians make a camp on the Platte River 
and that soon after stopping they took a seine and came up with enough catfish 
for several messes, 


With the game known to be in the country at time of settlement it is hard 
to understand the story told in one of the county histories about people being 
out of food and depending on their next meal for a dressed coon donated by a 
neighbor. We also read of men going miles to get some cracked corn or wheat 
flour. We know that they all had guns and that there was game in the timber 
and on the prairies and fish in the streams. It doesn't make sense. Lewis 
and Clark on their trip to the N.W. after the Louisana Purchase would have 
starved at one time but for being able to beg some food from Indians, and that 
in a country that even today has much wild game common to that area, 
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CHICK SALES 


Most of today's people are so accustomed to the conveniences of modern day 
travel, entertainment, communication, and a host of household appliances, that 
they do not realize that within the memory of many older people none of these 
improvements were available, 


The early settler along with other hardships that he was forced to endure 
had no knowledge of sanitary disposal of household or bodily wastes, All he 
had at first was the great outdoors, then from persuasion from the female side 
of the household, he usually constructed a small frame structure in the back 
yard, Usually this building was so located that it was partly hidden from 
view by some large building or some bushes or small trees, which gave it a 
semblance of seculsion. These buildings were approximately four or five feet 
square with a wooden seat along one side with a couple of oval openings in it. 
Some of the more fastidious ones had a lower and smaller seat for the juvenile 
members of the family. More or less skill was employed in the erection of 
such buildings, and the extent of the basement or excavation underneath varied 
according to the time and disposition of the operator. 


These buildings served their purpose as long as nothing else was available 
and even today are in use in many farm places and in the poorer sections of 
towns, Perhaps the most objectionable feature of these occured during winter 
months, when emergency calls were made to this location through several inches 
of snow with the temperature hovering toward the bottom of the glass. Such an 
excursion required Spartan fortitude and endurance coupled with the character 
and faith of Roman martyrs or puritan emigrants. Mail order catalogues were 
even unknown for a long time, but most people survived these ordeals and lived 
to see better sanitary accomodations, 


For the convenience of children, invalids or the aged, various receptacles 
of crockery dish or metal were available which saved many cold trips to the 
outer realm, thus adding to comfort and health of the user, Recently some 
investigators digging about the grounds of the home of Abraham Lincoln in 
Springfield, found the outlines and sign in the ground where a small building 
had been located, They also found parts of a small vessel which was assumed 
to have been used by his family. 


Some years ago and perhaps even today, one could purchase an interior 
accomodation with container using odor controlling chemicals, with a pipe or 
flue connected to a chimney or other outlet for ventilation, 


Although modern plumbing and electrical appliances have been in use in 
towns and cities for some time, these conveniences didn't come to the farm 
until power lines were built through the country. In some isolated cases farm 
operators had experimented with power plants and home water systems but these 
were few and far between. The power line really brought a revolution to the 
farm, The more progressive families soon invested in electric pumps, pressure 
tanks, water heaters, sinks and complete bathroom equipment, In connection. 
with this, of course, a septic tank became a necessity, which with its necessary 
connections, along with the expense of the household equipment, sometimes runs 
into quite a bill of expense. This means that the home owner gets these things, 
while the tenant usually fails to convince the landlord of their need. The 
tenant then buys such appliances as can be plugged into outlets and can be 
moved if he changes location, 
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DRAINAGE 


One implement used in this territory in an early day was what was called 
a mole ditcher. It was used with the idea of draining the water out of wet 
Sloughs and other places too wet for farming. It consisted of a heavy steel 
blade about six feet long, about eight inches wide and about 3/4 inch thick, 
It was sharpened on one edge, A bullet shaped object about 3 or 4 inches was 
bolted at right angles to one end of the blade with the point on the bullet 
on the edge that was sharpened, This blade was fastened to the axle of a 
two wheeled rig like the two wheels and axle of a wagon. The whole object 
was pulled by many yoke of oxen making a continuous opening under the ground 
like a mole only deeper, Probably three or four feet. This outfit was a 
great help in draining out wet places in fields, but there was a joker to it, 
Water running through the opening soon washed the hole larger as time went 
on and would finally cave in, leaving a big hole in the field that would fill 
with water and couldn't be farmed over, Other places the ground tunneled out 
and would cave in under a load or from cattle walking over it, 


_ One early farmer lost some calves, and after hunting for them for some time 
heard them bawling underground. He finally found where they had fallen into a 
hole then followed back up the tunnel for some distance. What a time he had 
getting them out, 


The ox chain was used when cattle were worked in yokes to connect the big 
center ring on the yoke to the load to be pulled. They were hand made by 
local blacksmiths because a hundred years ago there were no factories for turn- 
ing out chains for this purpose, These chains were made mostly of 3/8 or 7/16 
_ stock,,tho some were half inch or more, They were seven or eight feet long, 
maybe longer at times. I never saw a complete original chain. The links varied 
in length in different chains, being from three to four or five inches in 
length, One end had a hand made large open hook, the other end had an iron 
ring of about 4 inches. There was usually a hand made swivel in the chain, 
There was a great variety in length of links and styles of hooks and Swivels, 
caused no doubt from the fact that each smith made his own type of chain, or 
changing his style according to the demand of the buyer, 


Probably the reason for the links being made of the length that they were 
was that the long links took fewer welds to the foot of chain. This also meant 
fewer connections or couplings thus Saving weight and material, The big links 
also made it easier to fasten the hook of one chain into a link of another, also 
this type of links didn't kink like modern day chains do at times. In hitching 
more than yoke of cattle to a load they were always hitched in tandem, that is 
one pair ahead of another. In this wey all the way from two on up to twelve or 
more yoke could be used on one load. On these big hitches the largest cattle 
were hitched closest to the load, the second pair were hitched to chain or 
yoke ring of pair behind them, Every pair on ahead were in turn fastened to 
chain of pair behind them, In this way all the cattle were pulling on the chain 
of the first yoke which made necessary having a heavier chain there. Lighter 
chains were used on cattle farther from load, Don't think any cable was used 
at that time. The early ditching and plowing contractors were glad to buy 
bulls of size regardless of disposition and whether or not they were broke, 

They would take a yoke of quiet cattle to where the new bullwas and drive him 
back to camp, where he was roped and held until a quiet animal was brought along 
Side, and they were yoked together, They were then manuevered into line where 
they could be hitched to the load with broke cattle both in front and behind 
them, Since the majority of cattle drivers were not noted for kindness as much 
as they were known for skill with a whip or a club, it is useless to say that 
the new bull soon learned to work with his other unfortunate brethren. 
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EARLY HISTORY AND EVENTS 


Records vary as to the number of Mormons that were at Mt, Pisgah, during 
their stay there. The figures vary all the way from one or two thousand on up 
to four thousand, and some of these were up the river a ways to what they 
called Mt. Noriah. This was in Section 31, New Hope Township. The difference 
in the count is likely to the fact that the pcpulation was changing from year 
to year. New people were coming in from the East and resting for awhile and 
maybe working some on the crops that others had planted. It is estimated that 
they had around 1500 acres under cultivation, 


By the time the last of the Mormons were leaving in 1852, non-mormon 
settlers were coming and taking over the cultivated ground and buying such 
buildings as the Mormons hadn't burned before they left, 


There has been some question as which of several men were the first of the 
permanent settlers, but it appears that A. J, McCullock, Norman and J. B. Nun 
and William Locke all came in 1850, William Locke had his family with him. 

He had two sons who grew to manhood and served in the Union Army during the 

Civil War. Another son was born to the Locke Family. This child died a few 

years later but he is credited with being the first non-Mormon white child 

born in the County. One early resident claimed that a negro baby was born in 

the County before Lockes child. If so, its mother was probably a slave on 

- the way north to freedom, as there was a considerable number of escaped slaves 
who went through that part of the County at that time. 


One reason for the Mormons settling at Pisgah was the fact that there was 
an immense flowing spring there and plenty of wood, both of which was essential 
to travelers and settlers. The buildings and spring were east or southeast 
across the highway and railroad from the monument in the Cemetery. 


About the time the Mormons were leaving Pisgah, settlers began coming into 
the southwest part of the County. They located there for the same reason - 
wood and water, While this settlement developed into an active and growing 
community and produced some noted and prosperous citizens, it didn't have as 
much to do in the organization of the County as did the settlements in the 
east end of the County. 


After the Mormons left Pisgah, the settlers established a post office, the 
mail being brought in from outside towns by stage or horse back delivery. 
Petersville about two miles south was the first place where any attempt was 
made to have a permanent form of County government. Some County officers were 
elected and a Judge administered justice in a few cases. The reason for the 
County Seat being there was that the Mormons had built and operated a water 
powered mill there for some time to grind meal for food. Henry Peters bought 
the mill and operated it for awhile. By this time Afton to the west was deve- 
loping into a sizeable settlement and the county government was moved there, 
thus making Afton the County Seat, At the same time Highland, a settlement a 
few miles to the west and near the center of the County, made a determined but 
unsuccessful try to have the County Seat there, 


The only ferry boat ever operated in Union County was at Petersville, to 
help travelers across the river. One early history reports that in one six 
week period in 1851 that 2600 wagons went through there going west. That would 
be a lot of travel, and the count may be accurate as the gold rush was on in 
California at that time and many people were on the trails west, If that many 
went through Petersville at that time, there is no way of knowing whether this 
is the same number of wagons credited to Pisgah, or whether these were different 
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wagons, Also it is not known whether the wagons crossing at Petersville went 
north on the west side of the river to the Mormon Trail, and on west from there, 
or whether they went west from Petersville toward Council Bluffs. The State 
Road from east to west across near the middle of the county wasn't laid out 
until 1854, 


While the Mormons were at Pisgah in 1846, Army officers supposedly from 
Fort Des Moines made a requisition upon them for troops to serve in the Mexican 
War, 500 young men between Pisgah and Council Bluffs were taken overland to St, 
Joe and then to Mexico. No record is available as to the casualties among these 
men. At the close of the war the survivors were returned to Salt Lake, Taking 
this many men from people who were short of supplies, and needed men to work the 
ground or to drive teams on west meant hardship and distress for many families, 
In one six weeks period there were 160 deaths, some of which were undoubtedly 
caused by the fact that a husband and parent had been taken to the army and his 
family left without someone to provide for them, 


One early Railroad surveyor who crossed Union and Adams County in 1853 
reported that he found only one settlement in each County. He said a man by 
the name of Starr was engaged in commerce near to where Afton is now, and that 
his stock of goods consisted of a keg of whiskey and a plug of tobacco, Evident- 
ly there was some exaggeration or mistatement of facts there, 


General Grant visited Creston in 1879, General Howard was here in 1882, 
Sheridan was here in 1886, W. J. Bryan in 1896, President McKinley in 1897, 
Franklin Roosevelt stopped here on one of his campaigns. Henry Wallace has 
visited here to speak at a Chataqua. A. Lincoln once owned some land in 
Northern Iowa, He acquired title to it as a recompense for having served in the 
Black Hawk War, 


Judge J. W. McDill of Union County was in 1880 appointed to serve as U.S, 
Senator to fill out the unexpired term of Senator Kirkwood who had been 
appointed to a cabinet position. 


Swamp land was sold from Court House steps April 10, 1876, to highest 
bidder, No acreage stated and no price quoted, 


One point overlooked by many historians is that when the Mormons were 
driven from Nauvoo and other places before coming to Union County, is that 
Utah was then a possession of Old Mexico. When the Mormons were planning 
making Utah their headquarters they thought they were getting out of the United 
States and that they would not be bothered in Mexico, By the time they got a 
settlement established in Utah and their men returned home from the Mexican 
War, a large tract of S,W. Territory and been ceded to the U.S. and the Mormons 
found themselves still in the United States. 


NAMES OF PLACES 


There has been some question as to whether Grand River (the stream) is 
properly called Grand River or whether it should be called Thompson Creek. I 
don't know who applied either name to the stream or how the argument arose. 


There is an Indian Creek and a Wolf Creek in the east part of the Count, 
Don't know who named them. 


There is a Three Mile Creek and a Twelve Mile Creek west of Grand River, and 
a Seven Mile and a Four Mile east of Grand River. It is thought that the Mormons 
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named these streams, with the number in each case being the number of miles 
from Pisgah. Checking on these streams it is hard to see how they measured to 


get those names, 


Mt. Pisgah and Mt. Noriah were named by the Mormons, for their apparent 
similarity to places in the Bible, Afton was named by a woman, The name was 
in the song, Flow Gently Sweet Afton. 


Lorimor was named by a man by that name who owned the land where it was 
located. Spaulding was named the same way by J. D. Spaulding. Petersville 
was named for Henry Peters. 


Union County, West Union and Union City, Union Township after the word Union 
as applied to the Federal Government... 

Jones Township was named for Harve Jones, an early settler, 

Pleasant Township was so named as being a pleasant place to live, 

Douglas Township was so named in recognition of Stephen A. Douglas, 

Platte Township was named for the Platte River and Sand Creek was named after 
Sand Creek, a stream. But as to who named the two streams, I don't know, 


There was an early village in New Hope with a Post Office for awhile, 
This was Zalia. When Lorimor was laid out, the Post Office was moved there and 
the village vanished. 


West Union was laid out in Section 22 Jones Township on the stage road 
that went on a few miles to Petersville and on west from there, 


Highland was located in Section 25, Highland Township. Probably named on 
account of being on elevated ground between two watersheds, 


Grant Township was evidently not named for General Grant because the 
Township was named before Grant became famous as a General and President, 
Lincoln Township was probably named for A. Lincoln because by that time he had 
served in the Black Hawk War and had been in politics in Tllinois. 


In Colby's Atlas of Union County (1876) he speaks of getting some of his 
information from notes or articles by William Locke. I have never been able 
to get any trace of such writings, nor have I heard of anyone else who has. 


My meeting with William Locke, was similar to the meetings that he had 
with other people. He would walk up to a stranger and ask "What is your name?" 
Then he would ask, "Where do you live?" He wanted to know the Township and the 
Section number, He seemed to have a map of the County in his mind, and placed 
people by the location of their home, I was a boy driving a horse to a single 
buggy, when he stopped me in the northwest part of Creston to find out my name 
and where I lived. I didn't realize at the time that later on he would be 
considered a celebrity for the pioneering he did inthe early history of the 
County. I think at that tiem he was operating a business at the S.E. corner 
of the intersection of Sumner and Russell. He was selling sand for building 
purposes, the sand being hauled from Grand River and Twelve liile areas by 
wagon. Locke and his wife are both buried in Lytle's Grove Cemetery a few 
miles S.W. of Creston, lLytle's Grove was named for James Lytle who located 
there in 1854 and operated a stage station at one time on the S.E. corner of 
Section 17, Douglas Township. 


As a boy I remember seeing places on the prairie where two concentric rings 
had at some time been plowed in the sod. The inner ring some thirty feet across 
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and the outer one some ten or twelve feet outside. They were fire rings or fire 
guards of an early day, Someone had built a stack of prairie hay then had plow- 
ed the two furrows and burned the grass in between to protect the stack from 
prairie fires, 


Rubber foot wear was unknown to people until some time after the Civil 
War. The soldiers in that war had only leather boots or shoes, with the shoes 
being more common than boots in the Union Army. I have read where Union soldiers 
would sit on a log or stump at night, pull a blanket about their body and try to 
get some sleep. Much of the time they had no tents. Quite often on wakening 
in the morning in cold weather the shoes would be frozen in the mud and would 
have to be chopped loose. Most men on farms following the war wore boots and 
even business men quite frequently wore them, tho they could get a finer grade 
of leather in their boots and kept them looking better. The work boots when 
coated with bees wax and tallow were water repellant for awhile, but would soon 
wet through when exposed to mud or snow for some length of time, I remember 
of my mother telling of her father James Grier making shoes for his family 
around Civil War times, He would buy a buffalo hide tanned with the hair on, 
then cut shoes from the hide and sew it up by hand with the hair turned in toward 
the foot. With home knit stockings feet kept warm in winter as long as they 
were dry. Most people wore home knit socks or stockings and also knit mittens 
at that time, 


An interesting side light on road building could be mentioned here even 
if it is railroad building. The original mainline road through Union County 
was built in a hurry in a race to get to Council Bluffs, On most of the creeks 
stone culverts were built,some of which are still in use on highways, then the 
rails and ties were supported on wooden scaffolding crossing above the culverts, 
After the trains were running, crews of workmen came in and dirt was hauled 
from the side hills and dumped through the track to build up a grade. Much of 
this dirt was moved by man operated wheel barrows and some was moved with 
horses and scrapers. Geo. Bilbo described this in his book, In working this 
way the grades could be built without materially interfering with train service, 
Some of these old barrow pits can still be seen east of Creston on 34 where the 
highway follows the old R.R. grade. The dirt moving contractors used the word 
Barrow (or Borrow) pit to designate the place where they got surplus dirt for 
a grade, Whether the word borrow meant they borrowed (the dirt for a grade )or 
whether word was originally barrow pit from wheel barrow, I don't know, 


I doubt if the Indians had dogs before the whites discovered America, As 
the Indians in Iowa and farther west had dogs when whites came, it is thought 
that they had acquired them in the east and brought them west with them, thus 
having them several years ahead of horses, Most students of Indian history 
believe that the Indian of the east and Plains states had no domestic animals 
or birds of any sort. To be sure he didn't need them, for under the Indians 
use of game he always had a plentiful supply of animals for meat and hides, 
Since the Indian hunted with spear or arrow there was no sound to frighten game 
that was hunted. There were buffalo, elk, mountain goats and sheep in plains 
and mountains, Any of these could have been domesticated and used as draught 
or pack animals, It was probably easier for the noble red man to let the 
women do the transporting of heavy loads. 


In the last two or three years archeologists and other scientific men have 
dug into old camps and dwelling places of people who lived in the Missouri 
River Valley of South Dakota, This digging was done to make such exploration 
as they could before the ground was covered by water which will be backed up 
by flood control and power dams, These investigators found among the relics of 
people whom they thought lived there about 1200 A.D., the fossil bones of large 
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type dogs, The bones indicated that the dogs had been as large as Great Danes 
or New Foundland Dogs, The scientists called these dwellers Indians, tho that 
was only a guess, they might have been of an entirely different race of people 
ahead of the Indians. They also surmised that these people came across the 
Bering Sea and brought these dogs with them from Asia. They also thought that 
these large dogs had been used to carry or draw loads, probably by use of 
travois poles of smaller size than were used on horses, 


If such dogs were in existence at that time, none were found in possession 
of Indians when the west was being explored, These dogs either disappeared or 
they shrunk in size and type owing to lack of care and shortage of food, 


A recent issue of a Portland paper tells of an Indian living near Salem, 
Oregon, who is a wood carver, making copies of old Indian masks and Totem poles, 
He is trying to keep the present generation of Indians interested in the 
customs, skills and mannerisms of the Indians who lived in the northwest at the 
coming of the white men. He has a blanket which he says was made from the hair 
of long haired dogs that were common to an island in the Puget Sound area, He 
said these dogs had hair similar to angora goats and that they were sheared 
regularly for their hair. He added that these dogs became extinct eighty years 
ago. 


An old Township Clerks record for Spaulding Township, in early ninetys, 
reports that trustees were called in as a board of health to investigate a 
complaint by a citizen. The Board found that in one school district there was 
a serious epidemic of scarlet fever and that as many as seventeen were so 
afflicted, The Board found that people had been going back and forth from 
house to house and that no precautions had been taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease, The Board held that the doctor in attendance as well as the 
parents of children afflicted were all to blame for being careless. Upon a 
promise from families to use greater care in the future, the Board left without 
ordering any quarantine proceedings. No names of any of the families were in 
the record, nor was there any mention of fatalities or other serious after 
affects caused by the epidemic. 


LOG HOUSES 


The early settler in the timbered parts of the county depended on wood not 
only for fencing and building, but also for fuel for heating and cooking as well 
as light at times, These early houses were of log construction and when pro- 
perly made and well chinked between logs, were warm structures. Many of the 
early buildings had dirt floors, some had no windows and some even had no door, 
but depended on a piece of canvas, a blanket or an animal hide of some sort 
hanging to cover the opening. Some early cabins had no fireplace, but depended 
on an open fire in the yard for the cooking. Where a fire place was built it 
was usually located in the end of the building away from the doorway. These 
fireplaces were constructed from field rock or lime stone rock, and were laid 
up with a mortar usually of clay, but some times with lime mortar if a rock 
outcropping were near, Chimneys were built part way with rock and then fin- 
ished up sticks like in house construction and well lined with clay. 


In constructing a house with logs, it was necessary to have a supply of 
logs nearly straight and uniform in thickness and length. A foundation was 
made with heavier logs, then the logs for the wall were notched in about half 
way and about a foot from the ends so that when a log was placed on the wall 
it would fit down over the logs under it which was laid crossways or in the 
opposite direction, 
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In finishing a log building shorter logs were used on the ends after the 
desired height was reached, That is, each log used on the end was shorter than 
the one under it until the ridge was reached, The roof was then finished by 
covering with hay or dirt or a combination of both. Some houses were covered 
with hand split shingles or shakes they were called, These were made from 
straight grained pieces of wood, and when well made and properly put on,were 
practically as water proof as the roofs of later buildings, 


The log cabin is claimed as a product of the American Colonists, Later 
investigations deny this theory. Now authorities claim that the early colonists 
made poorly constructed huts from bark and branches of trees and that trying to 
keep comfortable in such structures was impossible, Later some colonists came 
in from the Scandinavian countries where log houses had been in use for some 
time and they started building such houses here, The idea soon caught on and 
the colonists were on their way to more comfortable homes, 


Quite often the fireplace furnished the only light in the house of an 
evening, as kerosene and kerosene lights were new and hard to get. Some places 
were lighted by a tallow dip which was a dish or pan with some grease in it 
and a twisted wick out over one edge, which, when lighted, drew oil up from 
the dish. It might be added here that before matches were available that 
fires had to be maintained from one day to the next or else a new fire could 
be started by flint and steel. We have heard too of people going to some 
neighbors home and borrowing a shovel or bucket of live coals so that a fire 
could be started, 


Some fireplaces had a metal bracket or crane fastened to metal supports 
in one end so that it could be swung into the room away from the fire, A 
chain and hook were on the end of crane and an iron or copper kettle could. be 
hooked thereon and food placed in it so that it could be swung back over the 
fire to be cooked. Some cooking was done in heavy skillets or dutch ovens, 
These were made of cast iron with an iron cover, Food could be placed in these 
and the oven pushed into the fireplace, then covered with live coals, 


The early cook stove or range was the principal cooking appliance, and 
while it bore but little resemblance to the modern gas or electric range it 
was the most necessary part of household equipment, It furnished heat for 
cooking, warmed the room in winter, also in the summer unfortunately, and was 
a ready supplier of warm or hot water. The earlier stoves had no reservoir for 
heating water so the tea kettle was usually kept filled, The original stoves 
were of black cast iron with no decorations or chrome, They were mostly a four 
hole type, later models had six holes. Mostly the fire box was under only the 
front two lids, the rest of the top being heated by flames and smoke going 
toward the chimney, Early models had a continuation of the ash pan reaching 
out in front af the stove with a sliding cover over it. This made a sort of 
hearth where kids could warm their feet on cold days, or dry wet mittens. 
All cook stoves had a built in oven, which under proper conditions could 
develop a good baking heat which was a necessity when going to town every day 
or two was out of the question. Home baked bread was one of the standbys in 
the diet of pioneer people, being both Cheaper and better than bakery products 
which at times were unavilable, The other food that came from these ovens 
such as pastries or fowl or meat roasts, could easily put to shame some of the 
modern day attempts by culinary experts. 


The scarcity of wood in the prairie districts held up settlement for a 
number of years, or until the R.R. was built through the County. As soon as 
the railroad started bringing in lumber and coal, the prairies built up. Frame 
buildings were built in large numbers, and coal was used for heating and cooking, 
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The heating stoves were of cast iron or a combination of cast iron and 
pressed steel plate. Most of them were suited to various types of fuel such 
as wood, cobs or coal and even corn at times, The coal used at that time was 
mostly from Iowa mines and what was commonly called soft coal. It made lots 
of smoke and ashes but at the same time furnished plenty of heat for the small- 
er houses of that time. 


One family who located in Highland Township in 1870's had come in from 
the East with a team and wagon, After getting a log house erected for a 
habitation, the mother of the family grew very tired of having nothing but 
prairie grass and blue-stem as grass, This was not only in the unploughed 
ground but was in the yard clear to the housewalls. She remembered that at a 
camp ground near Ottumwa where they had stayed overnight, she had seen a small 
patch of Kentucky bluegrass, This had evidently originated from seed in hay 
that some previous camper had fed to his livestock. After some persuasion, 
the woman got her husband to take a team and wagon and, of course, a spade and 
go back to the camp ground and spade up the bluegrass and bring it back to 
their yard and set it out. Needless to say, the woman kept it well watered 
and in a few years was paid for their efforts by having a whole door yard of 
bluegrass, the first in many a mile. This was undoubtedly the beginning of 
bluegrass in our County. 


An early resident in Spaulding Township got tired of picketing or staking 
out his one cow, and also feeling the need for grass for his team, bought one 
of the first spools of wire sold in Creston, This was in the middle of the 70's, 
He got a few posts and fenced in four or five acres and turned the cow in. 
Shortly after that a man rode in one evening on a saddle horse Saying that he 
had heard that the settler had a fenced lot. He said that he had some men 
coming from the south driving a head of them some mustangs or half wild range 
horses and that they had been having to night herd them to keep them from going 
back to the Indian Nation. (Okla. now) The settler let him turn the horses 
in the pasture for the night and the herders made up their beds on the ground, 
In the morning the man paid for use of the lot and went on north saying he was 
taking the horses to Minnesota. The settler turned his cow back into the 
enclosure and thought no more of it until the next year when the whole lot 
grew up to a magnificent stand of white clover, which later on produced blooms 
enough to look almost like a cover of snow. These blooms in turn developed 
into seed heads from which seed spread to other parts of the place and thus 
was the start of a wonderful pasture grass, The seed was undoubtedly brought 
in on the feet and in the intestinal tracts of the horses who had likely been 
pastured a day or two before on a white clover field in Missouri, 


This same settler was plowing in the farther part of the place one year 
and saw some seedling cottonwood trees, which had probably germinated from seed 
which blew in from some distance away. He had his little daughter go to the 
field when next he went and he plowed the trees out and she carried them to the 
house and set them out, as up until then they had no tree of any sort. The 
little girl cared for the trees and they developed into tall and stately trees 
and were there up into the present Century, 


There was a branch of social activity around the first of the Century and 
the last of the previous Century that hasn't been described much for the present 
day readers, This was called a Literary or Literary Society. It was a meeting 
held in country school houses where various members of the locality showed their 
ability at the art of reciting poems or stories with the event of the evening 
being a debate, Such subjects as woman sufferage, who was worse treated by 
whites Indians or Negroes, and other subjects of common national interest. Some 
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of these programs were very instructive and entertaining and added much toward 
relieving the montony of country existence, Local people were elected as 
officers and no admission charge was made, What broke up these meetings more 
than anything else was the inability to enforce order, Some young men would get 
over exhilerated from indulging in stimulating beverages, then a fight would 
start and by the time the senior citizens enforced peace, most of the interest 
in the meeting was dissapated. It was also the fact that more people cared for 
the entertainment part of the meeting than in participating therein. 


RETROSPECT 


We who are today so proud of our country and it's accomplishments, should 
stop occasionally and think how much different things might be for us if one 
little turning point in our history had turned the other way. This could have 
happened on several different occasions, 


First, suppose that at the time of the French and Indian War, that France 
had come off victorious instead of England, France at that time had control 
of considerable territory west of the thirteen colonies and later owned all 
of what became the Louisana Purchase. If France had won and had been able to 
stay in possession of this territory, she could have built up an empire in- 
cluding practically all of what is now the United States. Spain still had 
some land in the South, but this was soon ceded to France and would have added 
to her territory. If France had accomplished all this, we would have been 
developed as a French Territory, subject to French system of legislation which 
is quite different from England's in many respects. lle would have been forced 
to use the French language and thus have lost the advantage gained by studying 
the great English authors and poets. Even if later on we could have thrown off 
French control as we did that of England, we might still be a French speaking 
country controlled by France's ideas and laws. 


if Spain had taken advantage of her early explorations and had over run 
this country as she did Mexico, Central America and part of South America, 
think how different that would have been. We would today be a Spanish speaking 
people, and even if we had gained independence as Mexico did, we might still be 
the same sort of backward nation that all Spanish colonies developed into, 
The blight of Spanish influence is difficult to remove, In Mexico today many 
people live in poorly constructed homes, many of them made of adobe and with 
dirt floors. Their Literacy rate is low, their Sanitary conditions low, and 
their general standard of living low. Many of these dwellings are in sight 
of some of the most wonderful public buildings and Cathedrals in the western 
hemisphere, but it seems not to help the lowly peon much. The proof of their 
condition is that thousands of them are coming to the U.S. every year, some 
coming legally and some illegally by swimming or wading the Rio Grande, 


Then again suppose that the Confederacy had won in their claim of the right 
to secede from the Union, We would be a divided country with probably a tariff 
wall interfering with the free passage of goods from one to the other, with 
probably restrictions of travel, If the South had won, they would have come out 
a bankruptnation, and would undoubtedly have been forced to accept aid from 
England who had helped them some during the War. This might have given England 
an influence there that could have resulted almost as disastrously as for 
England to have won the Revolutionary War, Also if the line between the North 
and South had been carried on to the West Coast, Texas, Oklahoma and California 
along with other wealthy States, would today be with the Confederacy instead of 
with the U.S. 
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At one time Russia established a fort and trading post in California 
north of San Francisco. At this time Russia also owned Alaska. Suppose she 
had broadened the scope of her California holdings and kept in control of 
Alaska, If that had happened, we would be in an entirely different situation 


today. 


In the fur trading days England had trading posts all through a half dozen 
Northwestern States, If England had expanded these posts into settlements and 
held tight, the border line between us and Canada might be many miles south 
of where it is. 


If we hadn't gained Texas by annexation and much land west of Texas by 
purchase and conquest, our holdings in the Southwest would look considerably 
different than they do today, 


If the Mormons had acquired title to land when they were at Mt, Pisgah and 
had extended their holdings and made their headquarters there instead of going 
on to Utah, a large part of Southern Iowa, N.W. Missouri and even parts of 
other states, might look entirely different today, 


In considering all that might have happened but didn't, maybe we haven't 
done so badly after all. 


A number from this locality have acquired positions of responsibility in 
business and professional fields in large places. Others who remained have 
proved themselves to be successful in various lines of activity including 
business and farming operations, and have helped to build a prosperous and 
stable community. 


In looking over records and going back in memory, it can be truthfully 
said that there has never been a major crime committed in Spaulding Township 
and also that there has never been anyone sent from here to a penal institu- 
tion, 


One time before fences or roads, a man near the center of Spaulding Town- 
ship went to a neighbor some three miles away and asked his help in thrashing 
on the following day. This neighbor was asked to bring a team and double-tree 
so he could put his team on the horse power, That evening this neighbor figured 
that if he went that evening where he was to help that he wouldn't be late in 
the morning. He harnessed his team and riding one horse and leading the other, 
he carried the double-tree over one shoulder, He made a good start but as it 
was dark, he got confused in going through a slough where the grass was over 
his head, Then he saw a light in the distance and headed for it, It was the 
wrong place so he started again and again he got lost. By that time the lights 
were out and he rode all night until finally by daylight he got his bearings 
and got to William Woods place in time to eat breakfast, 


Along in the early 70's two women, who were sisters-in-law, living in 
the N.E. part of Spaulding Township, took a team and wagon and their collection 
of offspring, numbering some three or four, went to Cromwell to get some wheat 
ground into flour, Since there were no fences or roads or bridges or groves, 
only a few scattering cabins, they managed to get entirely confused as to 
where they were or as to which direction they were going. Don't know just how 
they got out of their dilemma but they both got back to the starting place 
eventually in a safe and sound condition because I knew both of them in later 
years, They probably let the horses show them the way home, 


eae 


One neighbor who was born and lived for some time N.E, of Orient near an 
overland trail of early days, related a story as follows, He said that as 
a boy he saw a bunch of travelers or emigrants going west Supposedly for the 
Council Bluffs crossing. They had a house, not large, but large enough for a 
small family, loaded on several wagons, and were pulling the outfit with 
twelve (12) yoke of oxen. They probably didn't need that many cattle to pull 
the load, but since the wagons were loaded, this was a way to move the cattle, 


The first moving picture was shown in Creston by a traveling carnival 
company. They had a black oil cloth type of tent to keep out light and it 
was located on Maple Street about in front of the gas office (south of alley), 
The picture was the first one made to be shown commercially anywhere in the 
world, The Great Train Robbery. Strange as it may seem westerns are still 
among the most popular of the shows on TV, 


One early resident of Lincoln Towmship, who was a Civil War Veteran, told 
that when early settlers came into the S.E, part of the Township that there 
was a well constructed log house on Three Mile Creek, TI think he referred to 
the Section 19 area, Dodge Township, probably where the road crosses Three 
Mile. There is a spring on Three Mile near where the improvements are now, 
This settler said that this log house was called by early settlers The Ketch 
All (Catch All) House because no one claimed it and new settlers coming some 
times stayed there for some time until they could get some building on their 
own land, 


It is assumed that some early trappers or traders were in there ahead of 
regular settlers and that they built the log house for winter quarters while 
trapping and hunting and trading with' Indians, 


Some of this is conjecture and should be considered as such, though we 


know that early traders and trappers cleaned out much of the game and fur 
bearing animals before actual settlers arrived, 
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